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AMENDMENT WINS 
IN NEW JERSEY 
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A TOWN RUN BY WOMEN 














/ By Anna H, King, Representative in 
the Utah State Legislature. 


Senate Passes Resolution by Vote 
of 14 to 3—Prominent Demo- 
crats Break Platform 


‘New Voters Urged to Remain 
Non-Partisan, but First Ballot 
Draws Many 














Chicago women had their first real 
experience with the ballot-box in a 





city-wide primary on Feb. 24, and 
about 50,000 turned out. 
Many suffrage leaders, including 


Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, president of 
the Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Miss Mary McDowell and Mrs. 
Charlotte C. Rhodus had urged the 
women to refrain from voting at the 
primaries, which would have obliged 
them to enroll themselves in one or 
other of the political parties, They 
advised the women to remain non-par- 
tisan and to hold their votes in re- 
serve for the actual election, and 
many followed this counsel; yet the 
vote was larger than the expert poli- 
ticians had predicted. 

The primary was for the nomination 
of candidates for the city council. The 
election comes April 7. 

“Do not go to the polls and declare 
that you are a party woman. Keep 
away, and be independent on election 
day,” was the slogan of the non-parti- 
san suffragists. 

There was some excitement 
wards in which women were candi- 
dates for city council. In these wards 
women sought the polls early. 

Fewer arrests for improper actions 
were made by the police, and the com- 
plaints and appeals to the election 
commissioners were less numerous 
than in other years. 





By a vote of 14 to 3 the New Jersey 
Senate on Feb. 24 passed the resolu- 
tion providing for the submission of a 
constitutional amendment enfranchis- 
ing women. It had already passed the 
Assembly, 49 to 4. 

The measure received the united 
support of the Senate Republicans, 
but was opposed by three Democrats 
—President Slocum, Floor Leader Mc- 
Ginnis and Mr. Ramsay. The plat- 
forms of all parties had declared for 
the submission of the amendment. 
An effort was made by the Demo- 
crats to delay final action because of 
the absence of Senator Munson,. but 
Senator Colgate of Essex, Republican, 
moved for its consideration and he 
won on a roll call. 





The Town Board of Kanab, Utah, consists entirely of women. From left to right are LueJla McAllister, treas- 
urer; Blanche Hamblin, councillor; Mary Howard, president; Tamar Hamblin, clerk; Ada Seegmiller, councillor. 
one of the _ semi-tropical counties 
where luscious fruits, almost equal to 
those of California, are grown and 
where one may literally sit under his 
own “vine and fig tree.” The men are 
largely farmers, ranchers, etc., and the 
salary paid to members of the Town 
Board did not justify any of them in 
giving up his othér business to attend 
to it, and as a consequence the affairs 
of the town were badly neglected. 

This caused considerable criticism 
from the women of the place. They 
told the incumbents that they could 


easily manage matters better than the 
men which somewhat 
piqued these officials. And when the 
next election day came around the 
men of Kanab decided that it would be 
a great joke to take the derisive wom- 
en at their word and let them feel the 
responsibility of being town “fathers,” 
or, rather “mothers,” or make them re- 
fuse office and forever after hold their 
tongues,—a condition that would be 

(Continued on Page 70.) 


In a far-away county on the south- 
ern boundary of .Utah, just over the 
line from Arizona, lies the quiet coun- 
try town of Kanab. Unknown to fame 
and almost to fortune, this little town, 
nestling among the hills of Kane Coun- 
ty, has for the past two years had a 
government which would be consid- 
ered Arcadian by the suffragists, and 
which is acknowledged to have been 
the best town administration Kanab 
has ever known. 

The temperature of this part of Utah 
is mild; the air is balmy, for Kane is 
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CONGRESSMEN RAP 
PARTY ATTITUDE 


Stand of Democratic Members 
Severely Attacked in Both 
Houses at Washington 
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Five of the eight women. candidates a 
pose. wnoppoeed jn <hets ag _ ae ; The present attitude of the Demo- 
+ sds ge ah gy sm a cratic party toward equal suffrage was 


severely criticised last week in both 
houses of Congress. Representative 
Knowland, Republican, of California, 
made a suffrage speech bristling with 
satirical references to the party in 
power. He warned the Democrats 
that they might as well capitulate 
now, as equal suffrage was inevitable. 

One of the most interesting single 
events during the week was a speecn 
by Senator Bristow of Kansas, in the 
Senate. He is described as a very 
vigorous man, brave to a degree sel- 
dom known in political life, and is not 
afraid to say what he thinks, Sena- 
tor Bristow made his great point on 
the fact that the President had twice 
told the women who went to him in 


them was Miss Marion Drake, who 
will run on the Progressive ticket in 
the spring election against the present ee 

(Continued on Page 67.) 








BREWERS FLOCK 
TO MRS. DODGE . 


Liquor Men of Omaha Latest Ad- 
dition to Saloon Support of An- 
ti-Suffrage 











Coincident with the statement of 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge purporting to 
repudiate the help of the liquor inter- 
ests comes the following item from 





Omaha, where Mrs. Dodge was to 
: speak Feb. 23. ; It appeared in the he tntevel of euiene ius be tka 
Coe Say Hews: feel free to recommend to Congress 


anything that was not in the Demo- 
cratic platform. Senator Bristow 
pointed out that in a public letter 
President Wilson had repudiated a 
very important plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform relating to the Panama 
Canal tolls. “So it appears,” declared 
the Kansas Senator, “in matters in 
which the Canadian and Transcon- 
tinental Railroads and the English 
government are concerned, the effect 
of the Democratic national platform is 
not so potent with Mr. Wilson as it 
was when the good women of the 
country were appealing to him for 
their cause.” 

“The consideration of this amend- 
ment has been interesting and useful 
from an educational point of view, be- 
cause the more that woman suffrage is 
discussed, and the better its opera- 
tion is understood, the more it will 
commend itself to the judgment of 
right thinking people,” said Senator 
Bristow. 


“Omaha brewers are taking consid- 
| erable interest in the coming of Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge of New York, presi- 
dent of the national organization op- 
posed to woman suffrage. 
“So interested is Ferd Metz of the 
Metz Brewing Company that he has 
personally requested a number of 
Omaha men to hear Mrs. Dodge next 
week when she speaks at a proposed 
mass meeting in one of the downtown 
theatres. 
“Other brewers are also helping 
the anti-suffrage forces by asking 
business men and others to attend the 
meeting at which Mrs. Dodge is ex- 
pected to tell the women of Omaha 
they have no right to vote and that 
their ‘place is in the home.’ 
“Mrs. J. W. Crumpacker, represen- 
tative of Mrs. Dodge, is at present 
making a preliminary skirmish for 
anti-suffragists in Omaha. She is as- 
sociated with Mrs. Arthur C. Smith in 
the work. Political and personal rea- 
sons at present forbid the women in- 
terested from disclosing their names, 
Mrs. Crumpacker said.” 








by women, 


A dry farm just east of Kanab, the town run 
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PREDICT VICTORY | 
BY COURT ACTION 


Illinois Leaders Think Supreme 
Court Decision Promises to be 
Favorable 


BENCH UNANIMOUS. 
IN LOS ANGELES 
All Fifteen Judges of County Su- 


perior Court Laud Equal Suf- 
frage in California 





PARTIES ENDORSE 
IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Democrats and: Progressives 
Pledge Hearty Support to Suf- 
frage Amendment in Fall 


Prospects for victory next fall for 
the equal suffrage amendment in 
North Dakota are growing more and 
more bright. The Democrats, as an- 
nounced in last week’s Woman’s 
Journal, unanimously endorsed suf- 
frage in their State convention. At 
the Democratic banquet in Minot, 
after speeches by Mrs. E. M. Darrow, 
president of the Votes for Women 
League, and Mrs. C. H. Amidon, great 
enthusiasm was shown. 

The Progressive Party of North Da- 
kota has also taken a firm stand. Its 
platform, recently adopted, says: “In 




















The Illinois Supreme Court has ad- 
journed without having passed on the 
constitutionality of the new. Illinois 
woman suffrage act. 

Therefore women will have the 
legally unquestionable right to vote at 
the aldermanic elections in Chicago on 
April 7, and at the township elections 
throughout the State, including the 
local option elections in more than 
300 townships. The Chicago Tribune 
says: 

“Unless the high court takes an un- 
precedented course and announces a 
decision against the law on the first 


The fifteen judges of the Superior 
Court of Los Angeles County, Califor- 
nia, have all signed a published state- 
ment testifying to the good results of 
equal suffrage and the general satis- 
faction with it. They say: 

“Women have taken a deep concern 
in civic affairs since their enfranchise- 
ment; they have been earnest in the 
consideration of public -matters and 
careful in investigating questions sub- 
mitted to the electors. 

“Women have shown no diminution 
in their interest in the ballot, but con- 














pleased. They think that if the final 


in large 





addition to reaffirming the plank of 


tinue to register and vote 
numbers. 


day of its April term, April 14, the 


opinion is to be unfavorable to their 
cause, the chances would have been 






our national platform, we specifically 
pledge the Progressive Party of this 
State to use all honorable means to 
secure the extension of the complete 
elective franchise to women at the 
general election, Nevember 3, 1914.” 








In the sweeping victory of the 
women watchers’ bill at Albany last 
week—106 to 8—the eight men who 
voted against letting women act as 
watchers at the polls when the con- 
stitutional amendment for woman suf- 
frage is submitted to popular vote in- 
cluded four Democrats, two Republi- 


same condition of affairs will hold as 
to the downstate city elections and at- 
tendant local option contests on April 
21. Those who have followed the Su- 
preme Court for years*think there will 
be no decision one way or the other 
until April term ‘opinion day,’ in the 
last week of that month. 


“Women are filling appointive and 
elective positions with credit, but have 
not been active in seeking public 
office. 

“There is no movement for the re- 
peal of equal suffrage, and the senti-7 
ment of this section would not in our 


for an oral opinion now, to be followed 
by the formal opinion at the next term, 
because of intense popular interest 
and of public policy, which would urge 
a judgment in advance of the highly 
important elections now imminent, 

“Opponents of suffrage, particularly 
















George Fitch, the well-known writer, 






cans, one Progressive and one Inde- 


pendent. 





says that “women will put a soul into 
politics.” 


opinion seem to favor any such 
action.” 











‘Tilinois suffrage leaders are well 


the ‘wet’ interests, were correspond- 
ingly downcast.” ° 
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BY G. COLMORE 





The woman came into the room and 
locked the door. She must think 
quietly, she must not be disturbed 
It was not likely that anybody would 
come, but she wanted to feel tha 
she could not be broken in upon. 

She sat quite still; her eyes were 
on the fire, her hands lay motionless 
in her lap; it was her brain that was 
working, kept busy by her heart. 
How? How? How? The answer 
must be found somehow; the mind 
however harassed, however weary, 
would have no moment of rest till ths 
problem laid before it was solved. 
She was up against law, up against 
the decrees accepted by civilization 
up against everything but a profound 
elemental passion; but it was stroneg- 
er, that bed-rock of instinctive feeling 
than all the laws and the prophets 
the rules and regulations of the land 
in which she lived; or so she thought. 

She rose at last, and there was joy 
in her eyes and joy tingling in her 
veins. For the moment, anxiety and 
the ultimate outlook were swept out 
of the range of her vision. The near 
future was all that she saw, and in 
the near future was the satisfacticn 
of longing inexpressible. 

The arms were about her neck, the 
clinging, tightening arms, and th 
face was pressed against her face. 

“You won't leave me, Mummy? 
You won’t go away and leave me 
here?” 

“Darling, no. 
you away.” 

They left the house’ together, 
mother and child. She was breaking 
the law, this woman, in taking away 
the chiid who was hers by blood, by 
nature, by the unbreakable bond of 
maternity; breaking the law by tak- 
ing her from the place where she 
pined in unhappiness; breaking the 
law which made the father sole par 
ent of the child, and gave him th 
power to remove the child from th 
love of the mother, her care, her 
keeping. She was breaking the law, 


I have come to take 


unmarried, 


of its crying as she hurried away was 
with her day and night. 
The child was the child of shame— 
the mother’s shame only, since in the 
father was no shame of which it could 
be the offspring; and because she was 
the law accounted the 
child wholly hers, to be supported, 
provided for, by her alone, 
had money enough to pay the cost of 
summons after summons, she might 
have extracted a small weekly pay- 
ment from the man who had seduced 
her; but she was penniless, and who 
would lend her money to recover a 
contribution that hardly exceeded the 
The woman in 
the cell close by could have fed and 
clothed her child, but was not allowed 
by law to mother it because she was 
married, This woman could not feed 
her child nor clothe it, but was made 
by law entirely responsible for it be- 


costs of recovery? 


cause she was unmarried. 


So there they were, two criminals 
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Had she 





Mrs, Elizabeth Qualey, president of 
the Twenty-fifth Ward Democratic 
Club of Chicago, is the mother of ten 
children, all of voting age. She main- 
tains that all mothers of families, es- 
pecially of large families, should main- 
tain a constant interest in public 
affairs for the sake of their children. 
Mrs. Qualey was clerk of election in 
one of the Chicago precincts. 





Mile. Anna Dreyfus, a Minnesota 
suffragist and a member of the 
French Academy, lately sought natu:- 
alization, but refused to remounce 
her allegiance to the Emperor of 
Germany, on the ground that she had 
never given it to him. She is a na- 
tive of Alsace-Lorraine, which was 
ceded to Germany by France, Mlle. 
Dreyfus declared that she had never 
acknowledged herself as a German 
subject. The district court has ac- 
cepted her view of the case and ad- 
mitted her to citizenship. 








Improvement of the legal status of 
{Missouri women was urged by Prof. 


in Holloway, the one mother punished | wijjjam Ww. Keyser of Washington 


because she had abandoned her child 
the other because she had refused to Louis. 
And the law, it is said 


abandon it. 
favors women.—The Vote. 





In England, and throughout most of| ,n4g graces,” he said. 
the United States, the law gives the 
husband the sole guardianship of the 


’| University at a recent meeting in St. 
He also advocated votes for 
’}women. “Women once were assured 

that voting was only a privilege, 

which would destroy their refinement 
“This sooth- 
|ing syrup has lost its power ‘because 
jof our dreadful mistake in granting 


children, so long as he lives with his tq women property rights.’ If I read 


wife. 


no legal redress. 


Most men are so much better than 
the law that most women never even 
find out how bad the law is; but some 
Here 


women find it out, to their cost. 


He has the right to separate 
them from her entirely, and she has 


the signs of the times aright the right 
of women to vote is a coming event.” 





The Woman's Journal has received 
from different parts of the country a 
number of requests to publish the 


is a case that actually happened—and| sures of the final vote for officers 


could happen today, in most States of 


the Union. 


A Chinaman had married a respec- 
When their first 
baby was three days old, the husband 


table Irishwoman. 


lat the National Suffrage Convention. 
We are informed from National 
Headquarters that the sheet of paper 
on which the figures were recorded 
has been lost; that Miss Ruutz Rees, 
the chairman of the committee of tel- 


|“BAD WOMEN’F 


gave it to his brother, to be taken 
away to China and brought up there. 
The mother, through the Society for 


lers, had no duplicate, and that she 
has written to each of the tellers in 








TO MATERIALIZE 


Bugaboo of Red Light Vote Ban- 
ished by Registration Statistics 
of Chicago 





The bugaboo of the “bad women’s 
vote” has been banished to mythical 
regions with other anti-suffrage fears. 

Early this month Chicago women to 
the number of 153,897 registered in one 
day. 

The women reyzistered an average of 
111 to each of the 1,372 precincts of 
the city. The heaviest registration of 
women was in the residence wards. 
The Twenty-fifth ward won first hon- 
ors with a total of 10,246 registered 
women. The Sixth ward came next 
with 9,249. Even the First ward was 
a surprise to the politicians, for 1,624 
women registered in that bailiwick. 

In addition to some very estimable 
residents, the first ward contains 
what is known as the “Red-light Dis- 
trict.” _ Chicago’s experience is a 
repetition of that of Denver, where, 
in a total of 35,620 women who reg- 
istered, but 176 were from the ques- 
tionable district, and of these women, 
according to the election commission- 
ers, but 144 voted. 





In Portugal a young woman lawyer, 
D. Regina Quintanitha, made her first 
appearance recently in the Boa Hora 
Court at Lisbon, where she undertook 
the defence of two women accused of 
having beaten another. She is said by 
the Portuguese newspapers to have 
acquitted herself splendidly. Women 
are still excluded from the practice of 
law in England, and in Georgia and 
some other States of our Union. 








MEXICAN WOMEN 
ON FIRING LINE 


Sister Replaces Brother, Mother 
Rescues Son, and Wife En- 
gineers Ambuscade 








Mexican women are proving that 
when it becomes necessary they can 
take their places beside their men 
folk either as foragers or on the 
battle line. Many have left their 
homes rather than remain alone, and 
some have gone under fire. The Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate tells a few 
incidents: 


In the siege at. Monterey, a valued 
member of Gen. Pablo Gonzales’ con- 
stitutionalist command is Senorita 
Maria Sanchez, a wealthy Castilian, 
whose brother was shot by irregular 
federals. She left a luxurious home 
and begged permission to replace her 
brother. Recently at Montclova a son 
of Senora Pimental of that city had 
been sentenced to be shot. The 
mother entered the federal jail by 
stealth, and stabbing two guards, -re- 
leased her boy and both escaped to 
the constitutionalist headquarters at 
Hermanos. In the federal ranks there 
is told the story of the wife of an of- 
ficer who led the rebels into an am- 
buscade at Puerta Carmen, = and 
though fired upon by the angered in- 
surgents, galloped through the lines 
to her husband's side. 


A recent headline in the New York 
Press announces: “End of Torture 
for Women in Penitentiary Prom- 
ised.” Isn't there volumes of com- 
mentary in that brief line upon our 
dark ages attitude toward the treat- 
ment of wrong-doers?—La Follette’s. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN HEZEKIAH AND HIS FATHER 





By T. C. Williams 





“Father, I am very anxious for a little information 
On some complicated problems that require explanation, 
And, as you are always ready with an answer to my queries, 








the effort to get the figures, but with-|! feel justified in adding one more chapter to the series.” 


out success. 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
appealed to the courts. The judge 
promptly decided that the husband 
was within his rights. He was the 
sole legal owner of the baby; he had 
the sole right to say what should be 
done with it. 

For years the “Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Further Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women” circulat- 
ed under its official imprint a leaflet 


defying it; but she had borne the 
child, reared it, tended it, and her 
love, she felt, was stronger than the 
law; the passion of her motherhood 
was sword and shield alike. 
She was wrong, this woman. The 
law that can neither make nor un- 
‘ make -motherhood can outrage it, and 
1 she had broken that part of the law 
which sanctions outrage. Therefore 
she must be punished, and love, how- 


“Well, what is it, Hezekiah, that so clouds your mental vision? 
State your proposition clearly and you'll find your exposition. 
When you ask a civil question, without either jest or jeering, 
You will always be entitled to a calm and careful hearing.” 





Miss Margaret Foley of Boston is 
speaking for suffrage in Pennsylvania. 
Mrg. Mabel Cronise Jones, president 
of the Central Pennsylvania W. S. A., 
writes: “Miss Foley gave seven talks 
within four days for our local society, 
and they were all most successful. 
Three of her talks were at noon in 


“Father, I'm inclined to doubt about our method of election.” 
“Why, my child, you must be crazy! It is just about perfection. 
See our grand Australian system planting booths at every station, 
Where each voter casts his ballot all alone, without dictation. 


“All the people have the franchise, in our glorious Christian nation; 
Rich and poor are on an equal; there is no discrimination.” 





: : nDOS ‘ .' ind Se 1] she both pro-| Father, say, are women people?” ‘Why, most surely, Hezekiah; 
ever strong, cannot prevail against =a e oper Bae erty = quart oe — gonesnany a st d os a No one ever dares deny it, save a flagrant, willful Har!” 

prison van and policemen. The wo-|* ip ill which the Massachusetts|prietors and men welcome er. e 

man was taken to Holloway. In her] ¥9™#" Suffrage Association was ad-|others were evening addresses. We|“fFather, pray, what is a-citizen? Please give a definition.” 

cell was a Bible. in her brain the|¥°C@ting, and in defence of the old|certainly can see here a growth in| “Well, my boy, I may not give it with the most exact precision, 


But all persons who are born within the limits of our nation 
Are supposed to be entitled to that honored appellation.” 


law, which gave the husband the sole 
control of the children. The members 
of the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. are most 
of them well-meaning women, but so 
ultra conservative on the woman 
question that they could not see even 
so flagrant an injustice as this. 

it cost Massachusetts suffragists 55 
years of effort, by “indirect influence,” 
to secure an equal guardianship law. 
In California, the equal guardianship 
bill was defeated over and over again, 
until women got the ballot. Then the 
very next Legislature passed it. In 
Colorado likewise the first Legislature 
that met after the women were enfran- 
chised made mothers joint guardians 
of their children with the fathers by 
law, as they are by nature. 


suffrage sentiment. Our society was 
organized in 1911, here in my home, 
and we could only get then a bare 
half-dozen together. Now we have 
more than 400 members.” 


knowledge that the child they had 
torn from her was crying after her in 
loneliness and longing, in her heart 
the sound of the crying. She was a 
criminal, punished for the crime of 
ry taking her child from the guardian- 
ship of the one parent recognized by 
the law. For she was married, this 
woman, and marriage annuls' the 
. rights of motherhood. 

In a neighboring cell was another 
woman, a mother too, and in the heart 
of this woman also was the sound 
of a cry, the cry of the child she nad 
: slain. She had left it to die on a 
} doorstep because she had no food to 
give it, no clothes to keep it warm, be- 
cause her breasts had run dry and 
her pocket was empty; and the sound 


“Father, tell me, where did mother have her birth and education— 
In America, or England, or some other foreign nation?” 

“Ah, my boy, a foolish question! You must be almost demented. 
Sure, your mother is a Yankee, from New England blood descended. 





“Her ancestors fought for freedom in the war of revolution, 

When our land was freed forever from old Johnny Bull's intruston.” 
“Father, really, I suppose that I am dull of comprehension, 

But there’s one mysterious problem that is claiming my attention. 


Christopher P. Connolly of East 
Orange, N. J., said in a suffrage ad- 
dress the other day: “I was present 
when the women of Los Angeles cast 
their first ballot. And what was the 
result? The thug who sometimes 
votes in your place, and sometimes in 
the place of those resting in the 
graveyard, slunk away from the poll- 
ing places and left them to respect- 
able people. Some say the men will 
not vote if the deed is made effemin- 
ate by being shared with women. The 
enfranchisement of women will drive 
away the brute who has no respect 
for women, but we can well do with- 
out him. It will leave the men who 
respect women and the women who 
respect men.” 


“I must own that the solution is too dark and deeply hidden. 
Why should men do all the voting, while the women are forbidden?” 
“Oh, my child you are a puzzle, and your head is in a muddle! 
Everyone considers politics a filthy, dirty puddle. 


“Just to think of decent ladies taking part in such a squabble, 

Buying votes to win elections, chasing up an empty bauble! 

Home is woman’s own dominion, where, as queen, she’s ever reigning; 
She should strive to make it pleasant, beautiful and entertaining, 


“No, my son, ’twould never answer, home would lose its chief attraction; 
Woman must not have the ballot, it’s beyond her sphere of action.” 
“Father, what brought on the struggle in the war for independence? 

Was it just for fame or glory, or for good to their descendants?” 














When Mayor Rockwell of Akron, O.,, A 

the other day wrote a letter to the per- 

¥ son who will be mayor 100 years 

hence, he arranged the salutation to 
fit either a man or woman mayor. 


carrier-stretcher, invented by 
Mrs. Cornelia Chadwick of Newport, 
R. 1, was awarded a silver medal at 
the first exhibition of safety and san- 
itation in New York. 


“Well, my child, our land revolted at King George’s usurpation; 
We besought him for our freedom, but he spurned our supplication. 
He denied us recognition in his halls of legislation, 

Yet he loaded us with burdens by a merciless taxation. 











A .| When the suffragists were refysed _|“And his chains were drawn around us, every moment growing stronger 
‘ t a recent banquet of college stu ten es es ed een oF A few days ago there were distrib Till we finally decided not to bear it any longer. & 

dents in Iowa City, Ia., cheers for the ; Zz uted throughout Pierre and other} Then he tried to bring us under by a war of subjugation, 
‘ alma mater were given successively | Parish Fair at Monroe, La. Mrs. E.| south paxkota towns samples of a cer-| But we brought his-boasted power to a glorious termination.” 


G. Graham spoke in front of the Wom- 
an’s Building from a beautifully dec- 
orated automobile. A number of 
signers to the cards of the Woman 
Suffrage Party were secured. 


in 22 languages. It must have been 
almost equal to the International 
Woman Suffrage Congress at Buda- 
pest. 


tain medicine which, if taken by a 
child, would cause disastrous results. 
The South Dakota Messenger says: 
“The literature accompanying the 
tablets was most objectionable. At 
the time we wondered why such 
methods of advertising were permit- 
ted, and spoke to a friend of the dan- 
ger to children both from the drug 
and from the morbid curiosity the 
literature was likely to arouse. The 
very next day we read of a child 


“Father, do you well remember that most earnest conversation 
Our assessor held with mother, in regard to her taxation? 

She expressed her firm opinion of the system he defended, 
Wringing taxes from the people who could not be represented. 








Miss Marion Drake is making a vig- 
orous campaign for alderman in the 
First Ward of Chicago against “Bath- 
house John” Coughlin. She received 
the indorsement of the Progressive 
organization of the ward by a vote 
of @4 to 1, and suffrage workers are 


“She refused to pay her taxes till some scheme could be invented 
That would let her say by ballot how the money was expended. 
Now, for once, be candid, father, do you censure her for bolting, 
At such brazen-faced injustice, which, to her, was so revolting? 


Mr. Abram I, Elkus, representing 
the New York State Factory Investi- 
gating Commission, states that in two 
industries employing 10,893 women 
and girls, “hundreds of them receive 
but $3 a week, and hundreds under $8 


“Say, which one of those officials seems to you the worst oppressor, 
George the Third upon his throne, or our most honored town assessor? 
Women certainly are people by the census numeration, 

And all people have the ballot, by your former declaration, 


daily coming to her ald. Mrs. Vir-|a week.” The commission has been| dying before medical help could reach| So I've finally concluded that the day is not far distant 

gina Brooks Washburne recently |instructed to determine whether it] her from taking sample tablets left] We" you'll favor woman suffrage, if you wish to be consistent.” 
paade an investigation of the vice con-| would be advisable to enact a mini-|0n the doorstep of her home.” Yet| “Hezekiah, I’m astonished at your wonderful persistence, 

Altions in the ward for which the no-| mum wage law, and much information| the anti-suffragists assure us that| And somé rights you claim for women may have possible existence; 


terions Conghlin has long been held 
fesponsible, ~". 


But I trust my party leaders, they know everything about it. 
They say men must do the voting, and it’s sacrilege to doubt it.” 


—Detroit Times, 


had been collected but no conclusion 
has as yet been reached. 


women and children are fully pro- 
tected. 











* 








THERE! THERE! 





(Wilson to the Suffragettes) 





There, little girls, don’t cry! 
From a deluge of tears refrain; 
For the ballot sure 
Could not possibly cure 
The troubles of which you com- 
plain; 
But trust for relief in the sweet bye 
and bye— 
There, little girls, don’t cry! 


There, little girls, don’t cry! 
Five hundred of you { perceive, 
I’m sorry you work, 
I'm sorry men shirk, 
But all I can do is to grieve; 
Alas! I am only permitted to sigh— 
There, little girls, don’t cry! 


There, little girls, don’t cry! 
You're talking yourselves 
hoarse. 
Five speeches I’ve heard, 
And profoundly am stirred 
By your tearful harangues, 
course. 
A finger you'll have in political pie 
Some time, little girls—don’t cry. 
Georgia White in Randolph (Vt.) 
Herald. 


FOR MEN ONLY 


Virginia Brooks has been filling 
some lecture engagements in the 
South. Recently she visited a fair at 
Augusta, Ga. The Lyceum News 
gives an account of her visit, and 
says: 

“At the fair she discovered a side 
show where Oriental dances were be- 
ing put on, and which were open to 
men only. She tried to buy a ticket 
at the ticket booth, but was refused. 
She insisted, and finally gained ad- 
mission. As soon as she was inside 
there was consternation both on the 
stage and among the crowd. 

“She witnessed the performance 
and then attended a meeting of the 
Civic League of the Y. W. C. A. She 
told her hearers of what she had seen 
and estimated that the performance 
was demoralizing 75 boys per hour. 

“The league took action and asked 
the administration to close the show, 
which was done.” ' 

Nevertheless some people insist 
that if women are allowed a voice in 
regard to public affairs it will result 
in a general reign of immorality. 


quite 


of 








50,000 WOMEN IN 
CHICAGO PRIMARY 


(Concluded from Page 65.) 








alderman of the First Ward, John 
(“Bathhouse”) Coughlin. 

IlIness prevented Mayor Harrison 
from voting, but Mrs. Harrison and 
Dina Devries and Mary Conrad, the 
Harrison cook and maid, cast their 
ballots. 

Changes due to women’s entrance inco 
politics were observed in more than 
one precinct. In the First Ward there 
came a wail from Patrick O’Malley, 
for years a Fifth Precinct leader and 
a saloonkeeper. Three women judges. 
and three strange men clerks of elec- 
tion failed to recognize him as he cast 
his ballot. 

“How things have changed!"’ he ob- 
served as he walked away. “I have 
been in the ward twenty years and 
have voted in this precinct seven 
years, and now they don’t even know 
me at the booth. I feel lost.” 

Mrs. Marie Gerhardt and Miss Sara 
M. Hopkins, Democrats, were defeat- 
ed for the aldermanic nominations. 
Mrs. Julia Agnew, Progressive; Mrs. 
Lida E. McDermut, Gertrude R. Du- 
bin and Maude J. Ball, Socialists, 
were unopposed. 

More than seven hundred women 
acted as judges and clerks. Hun- 
dreds more, representing clubs and 
political organizations, had been offi- 
cially designated as watchers, and 
were at the polling places at an early 
hour. 





The Equal Suffrage League of Rich- 
mond, Va., was at home every after- 
noon during the convention of the 
Education Association in that city, on 
Feb. 24, 25 and 26. Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, superintendent of Chicago 
schools; Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews, 
secretary of the National Peace So- 
ciety; Mrs. Josephine Preston, State 
Superintendent Public Instruction for 
Washington, and Mrs. Harriette Taylor 
Treadwell, president of the Chicago 
Political Equality League, were to ad- 
dress the League. 
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THROW PLEDGES 
TO THE WINDS 


apastetety 

Maryland Democrats Defeat Suf- 
frage Amendment, but Vote 
Gains on Last Year 





The Lower House of the Maryland 
Legislature last week voted 60 to 34 
against submitting to the voters a con- 
stitutional amendment enfranchising 
women, In the last Legislature the 
amendment got only 22 votes. 

This year the Republicans almost all 
yoted for the measure. It was opposed 
by most of the Democrats, including a 
number who had promised before elec- 
tion to vote for it.. The only member 
who spoke against it was one of these 
pledge-breakers, Mr. Cummings of 
Montgomery County. On a prelimi- 
nary vote, the members had expressed 
themselves in favor, 45 to 43. Then 
the party whip was cracked, and the 


situation was reversed. The Mary- 
land Suffrage News says: 
“Mr. James McC, Trippe (the 


Speaker), who before election pledged 
himself to support the suffrage meas- 
ure, first packed the Committee on 
Constitutional Amendments with anti- 
suffragists, and then proceeded to 
break his word by voting against the 
bill.” 

In Massachusetts last year the pres- 
ident of the Senate helped to pack 
the Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments with anti-suffragists and 
the suffragists defeated him for re- 
election. 

Mr. Posey, the Republican floor 
leader in Maryland, who is personally 
opposed to suffrage, called upon the 
Republican members to live up to 
their party’s pledge and vote for the 
submission of the amendment; and he 
sharply rebuked the one Republican 
member of the Committee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments who failed to do 
so. 

Fine speeches for suffrage were 
made by Mr. MeNabb and Mr. Lloyd 
Wilkinson. 


SUFFRAGE IN 1915 
ALABAMA SLOGAN 


Suffragists in Annual State Con- 
vention — Mrs, Jacobs Says 
Democrats Must Act 








“Woman suffrage for Alabama in 
1916” was the slogan adopted by the 
Alabama Equal Suffrage Association 
at its recent annual meeting in Hunts- 
ville. 

The Association voted to memorial- 
ize the State Legislature in 1915 for 
the submission of an amendment to 
the State Constitution enfranchising 
women, 

Democrats Must Act 

The President, Mrs. Solon Jacobs, 
said that the Democratic party must 
do something about woman suffrage 
before the next presidential election, 
because the Progressive party, the 
Socialist party and the Prohibition 
party have all adopted suffrage 
planks in their national platforms. 

“In all probability the Republicans 
and Progressives will merge in the 
next presidential election,” said Mrs. 
Jacobs, as reported in the Montgom- 
ery Advertiser, “and the Democrats 
ought to do something to get some of 
the four million votes which will be 
cast by the women of the suffrage 
States in that election.” 

What Alabama Women Want 

The Association voted to maintain 
a non-partisan policy in politics and 
to petition the Legislature for equal 
guardianship, the abolition of child 
labor, an eight-hour law for women 
and girls, the raising of the age of 
consent from 12 years to 21, and 
equal pay for equal work. 

The reports showed a wonderful 
growth in membership and activity 
during the past year. 

Officers Elected 

Officers were chosen as follows: 
President, Mrs. Solon Jacobs, of Bir- 
mingham, re-elected by unanimous 
vote; First Vice-President, Mrs. Oscar 
R, Hundley, of Birmingham; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Milton Humes, 
of Huntsville; Recording Secretary, 


Miss Amelia Worthington, of Bir 
mingham; Treasurer, Miss Mary 
Partridge, of Selma; Auditor, Mrs. 


Julian Parke, of Selma. 

The next convention will probably 
be held in Montgomery while the 
State Legislature is in session. 
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MISS CLAY SHOWS 
NEED OF HOME 


Kentucky Woman Tells Repre- 
sentatives that Women Need 
Vote in Work 








In her address before the Kentucky 
House of Representatives, recently, 
Miss Laura Clay made an effective ar- 
gument for equal suffrage. 

Taking the description of the wom- 
an of old, the “virtuous woman” de- 
scribed in Proverbs, she pointed out 
the difference between the housewife 
of today and the housewife of the 
olden time. Today the sphere of the 
housewife has narrowed; her children 
have been taken from her to be edu- 
cated in public schools; the food for 
her household is not prepared by her, 
nor under her supervision, but comes 
from without the home; the water 
that her household drinks comes not 
from a spring under her inspection, 
but from a faucet, brought from a 
source under the control of the com- 
munity; the clothes her household 
wears are not spun nor woven under 
her watchful eye, but come from the 
sweat-shop or the factory, over which 
the community alone can have super- 
vision; the milk her children drink— 
everything they use must be super- 
vised by the community instead of by 
the individual. Therefore, for the 
woman of today to guard with cease- 
less love and never failing watchful- 
ness those of her household, she must 
have the power to follow her children 
into, school, to compel inspection of 
the places where their clothes are 
made, where their food is prepared, 
from which the water and the milk 
they drink come, And only through 
the ballot can the woman ensure such 
public supervision as under former 
conditions she herself could give. 




















Question: Will you please tell me 
where I can find material in condensed 
form for a paper on “What Women 
have Accomplished in Suffrage”? M. R. 
M. 

Answer: “Woman Suffrage in Prac- 
tice,” compiled by the International 
Voman Suffrage Alliance, can be pur- 
chased from the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, 505 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. You will also 
find an excellent article on the subject 
in the March number of the Century. 
M. B. K. 

Question: What was the year of the 
granting of votes for women in each 
of the present equal suffrage States? 
D. M. P. : 

Answer: Wyoming 1869, Colorado 
1893, Idaho 1896, Utah 1896, Washing- 
ton 1910, California 1911, Kansas, 
Arizona and Oregon 1912, Alaska and 
Illinois 1913. The answer to your sec- 
ond question will appear in next 
week's Woman's Journal. 





The printed report of the hearing 
before the Committee on Rules of the 
U. S. House of Representatives on es- 
tablishing a committee on woman suf- 
frage is in great demand; so much so 
that an edition of this report will prob- 
ably be printed. 


Mrs. Ella S. Stewart recently told 
“How the Illinois Women Won Sutf- 
frage” to an enthusiastic assemblage 
of several hundred women in Saginaw, 
Mich. Later, in the same city, she 
met two different groups of suf- 
frage workers, and at noon addressed 
several hundred young women em- 
Ployed at the Robertson Shirtwaist 
Factory. After listening attentively 
to Mrs. Stewart, some fifty of these 
girls signed membership cards and 
formed a suffrage club. 
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DR. ELIOT, ANTI, 
TALKS SUFFRAGE 


Harvard President Emeritus 
Says Hold of Women on Pub- 
lic Questions is Ideal 








Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, who 
has long been an anti-suffragist, sur- 
prised the Women’s City Club of Bos- 
ton recently with some warm suffrage 
arguments. 

“The hold of women on public ques 
tions is the hold of the ideal,’ said Dr. 
Eliot, according to the Boston Post 
“During the last 50 years there has 
been an almost completely new ideal 
of government developed. Women 
now often know as much and are al- 
ways more interested in the present 
or modern functions of government 
than men are, because the 
functions of government relate to the 
preservation of health and the elab 
oration of education, to 
measures of preventive medicine and 
preventing of premature death, to the 
establishment of institutions. for the 
feeble-minded, to the defence of the 
community against alcoholism and 
other evils. They also think of provi- 
sions for the public recreation. All of 
these things are measures to which 
progressive cities now devote a large 
part of their expenditures. And they 
are all interests in which women have 
as large a share as men, and more. 

“Why more? Because the woman 
has ever been interested not alone in 
the whole neighborhood, but in the 
welfare and future of the family. it 
is, therefore, natural that all sorts of 
organizations of women should have 
many times stronger interest 
men in these things. 

“Now there is a very urgent need 
that women take such action—a new 
need, an urgent need, and I sometimes 
think, a desperate need. The civiliza- 
tion of the last 120 years has devel- 
oped evils which will work its de- 
struction and the destruction of the 
race unless remedies are applied. 
One of these evils is city life, and the 
other is the factory system, The 
human body was not made for either. 

“You do not expect to correct these 
evils on the spot. It is for future gen- 
erations that you are going to work. 
It seems to me that women are better 
adapted to work for the human beings 
of the future than men are.” 


WOMEN EQUAL IN 
ANGLO-SAXON LAW 


Charters of Early Times Show 
Legal Position to Parallel that 
of Men 


modern 


all sorts of 


than 








The following authoritative state- 
ment from the well-known book, 
“Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law,” is a 


FAVERSHAM FINDS 
HOPE IN WOMEN 


Says Only Clean One-Night The- 
atre in South Due to Its Wom- 
an Manager 








William Faversham, who has been 
touring in the South with his “Julius 
Caesar,” has found a condition that 
makes him wish for woman suffrage. 
In a letter to the dramatic editor of 
the Chicago Record-Herald he says: 

“We were in an _ extraordinary 

theatre for a one-night stand a few 
evenings ago, and I would like to 
have my fellow artists in the profes- 
sion know about it. My experience 
ought especially to make the women 
of the stage proud, for my story is 
about a woman. 
“A one-night stand theatre is near- 
ly always dirty and horrible, but in 
Oklahoma City the playhouse is 
scrupulously clean and the manage- 
ment and the community take pride 
in it. And the great joke is that the 
back of the stage is run by a woman, 
She is the electrician and stage man- 
ager, ard I assure you there is no 
dirt. The stage is really clean. How 
about this for woman suffrage? I 
do believe that the women run things 
much better than we do.” 


PARADE IS PLANNED 
IN CONNECTICUT 


Impressive Pageant Already Well 
Outlined—Each of Five Sec- 
tions to Make Suffrage Appeal 











The Connecticut W. S. A, is deter- 
mined that the suffrage parade and 
pageant of May 2 shall be a success. 

The parade will be divided into five 
sections. The first, preceded by 12 
mounted heralds led by Joan of Are, 
will include the beautiful Connecticut 
banner, and its bearers, followed by 
the executive board and a float of 
Justice. The second is to contain five 
floats representing the entrance of 
women into the public schools; into 
the colleges; into the professions; into 
the fine arts and into the trades. 
After each float will march a group of 
women representing the present work 
of women in these lines. 

The third section will represent the 
Wrongs of the World calling women. 
Four floats will show tenement condi- 
tions, child labor, bad factory condi- 
tions, and the white slave traffic. 
Dante’s motto for the inferno—‘Who 
enters here leaves hope behind”’—will 
be used over a gateway for this last. 
fourth section is being under- 
taken by the Men’s League, It will be 
omewhat humorous, and will show 
political parties on a float, fol- 

by representatives of men’s 
leagues and men’s colleges. 


The 
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striking bit of evidence relative to 
the legal position of women in early | 
England, writes Mrs. Florence Rich- 
ardson Usher of St. Louis: 

“The theory that, in respect to the 


The fifth section—Women Free to 
Serve—will be led off by the United 
flag, followed by the Votes 
for Women banner with the ten stars. 
Then will come the countries where 


States 





legal position of women, the Anglo 
Saxon conception did not differ in| 
principle from that of the pure Ger- | 
manic codes of the North is 
dantly proved by the books. 


abun- | 
The | 
women are grantors and grantees, | 
vendors and vendees, plaintiffs and | 
defendants, devisors and devisees, | 
without a variation in the terms of | 
the instrument which could raise a| 
suspicion of difference in sex. In all | 
the law to be drawn from the books, | 
women appear as in every respect} 
equal to men. To women and men 
are given the same immunities and 
the same privileges, and on them are 
laid the same legal and political bur- 
dens. A woman was as good a wit- 
ness and as good a helper in the oath 
as a man.” 





The central parade committee of 
the New York Associations announce 
that there will be no big parade in 
May this year. Instead there will be 
a series of demonstrations May 2, in 
response to the call sent out by the 
National Association for a _ nation- 
wide demonstration in aid of the suf- 
frage amendment to the National 
Constitution. A number of other 
States have already notified the Na- 
tional that they will join in this de- 
monstration. The Pennsylvania Ex- 
ecutive Board voted to cooperate with 
the National, and elaborate plans are 
being made to hold big meetings in 
every Pennsylvania city, but Penn- 
sylvania will have no parades. 
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charters are full of cases in which | 


women vote, with women in their na- 
tional costumes bearing their national 
flags. The States where women vote 
next, each symbolized by an 
automobile, and four automobiles will 
lso be used for the four campaign 
States, and four for the States of 1915 
referendum. Connecticut will be rep- 
resented by an ox-cart with the ban- 
ner, “Connecticut trying to catch up”; 
and finally, bringing up the rear, there 
will be a large float giving the Vision 
of the Future—Liberty as a woman, 
enlightening the world, with 48 chil- 
dren grouped around her. 


come 





Women are excluded from becom. 
ing rural letter carriers. In its in- 
structions to applicants for the rural 
carrier examination, the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission says: “As men 
are desired for appointment to this 
service, women will not be admitted 
to the examination.” 





One of the encouraging signs of the 
times is the way that equal suffrage 
is creeping into advertisements. 
“Vote for Woman Suffrage and buy 
that Watch at Gaston’s,” is all that 
a reader says in the Tecumseh 
(Mich.) Herald. 


The Florida Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion plans to bring out early this year 
a mammoth edition of some daily 
paper which will devote one fssue to 


votes for women, 
’ _ 
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WILSON IN CARTOONS 





The cartoonists have been quick to seize the opportunity af- 
forded them by President Wilson’s non-committal answer to the 
suffragists. The anti-administration papers, in particular, make 


game of his modest assertion that he could not with propriety 
express himself on a question not mentioned in the party plat- 
form, 

The Philadelphia Press, in a cartoon entitled, “Blow Hot— 
Blow Cold! (With the Same Breath),” shows the President blow- 
ing through two pipes, which issue from his mouth in diverging 
directions. One belches hot steam upon a perspiring Democratic 
boss, who flies in dismay, holding in his hand a roll marked 
“Platform Pledges—Free Canal Tolls,” and looking up over his 
shoulder at the words which appear amid the clouds of steam: 
“Remember, I AM the Democratic party!” The other pipe pours 
clouds of frosty breath upon a young suffragist, who scurries 
away shivering despite her furs, with the words in the clouds 
over her head, “I am ruled by my party!” 

Under the title, “The Artful Dodger,” the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat shows the President grimly pointing to a pile of papers 
labelled “Tariff,” “Currency,” “Income Tax,” and saying to a 
scared and subservient-looking figure labelled “The Party”: “You 
pass those bills, see! I’m boss here.” Below, the President says 
to a woman offering him a suffrage bill, “I’m sorry, but I can’t 
do-anything without instructions from the boss”—pointing to 
The Party, who is peeping around the side of the door. 

“Under the title, ‘No Control???” the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle 
shows a tall President bestriding a small donkey, which he pre- 
tends to be riding, but is really carrying (with all its feet in the 
air) toward a guide-post reading “To Wilson’s Own Banking, 
Tariff and Trust Policies.” The animal has lashed out with its 
hind hoofs and kicked a young woman labelled “Suffrage,” to 
whom Mr. Wilson is saying apologetically, “Lady, you see I 
really have no control over this big brute!” 

The Des Moines Register and Leader presents four pictures. 
In the first, the President has kicked out of the White House 
the Republican elephant, which is rolling over and over and see- 
ing stars. In the second, he has taken off his coat and laid out 
Congress. The members are strewn over the ground, with bat- 
tered forms and bleeding noses, while Wilson rolls up his shirt 
sleeves and prepares for another go at them with his birch rod. 
In the third picture, he has victoriously tackled three wild beasts, 
“Currency Law,” “Tariff,” and “Income Tax.” He is dragging 
the first two after him by the tails, and carrying the third in the 
air with his hand clenched around its throat. In the fourth 
picture, he is retreating with a face of alarm as a band of suf- 
fragists approach, the leader holding out to him a baby labelled 
“Votes for Women,” which reaches out its little hands and evi- 
dently wants him to take it. The title of this is “Where his 
nerve fails him.” 

The Boston Herald shows the President wrestling with a 
bill which has a woman’s head and feet. His antagonist gasps, 
“He wriggles out of every hold I get!” 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press shows Wilson on the beach, 
facing a huge tidal wave which comes rolling shoreward, crested 
with graceful female figures, one holding up a baby, one bearing 
a broom, prepared to sweep, one pointing at the President a 
monitory figure, while a light spray of ballots is already drop- 
ping from the breaker’s edge. Wilson, with uplifted hands, is 
dancing on the shore and motioning back the roller, crying, 
“Stop! You're not in the Democratic platform!!!” The picture 
carries the heading, “Beat it, Woody, while the Beating Is Good!” 
This last cartoon is really artistic, and we thought of reproduc- 
ing it in The Woman’s Journal, but the picture is not quite fair 
to the President. He is not exerting himself to stop the suffrage 
movement, though he has declined to help it. 

We do not doubt either Mr. Wilson’s integrity or his cour- 
age. But he thinks it unwise to commit himself on the suffrage 
question at present, and in order to avoid doing so, he has 
alleged a reason which is clearly a diplomatic and courteous 
evasion, A. 8. B, 





A direct issue of veracity has now arisen between Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge, President of the National Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, and two other opponents of equal rights for 
women, the publishers of the National Forum of Butte, the organ 
of the Montana Liquor Dealers’ Protective Association. They 
say, in a published statement, that Miss C. E. Markeson, who 
came to them as Mrs. Dodge’s representative, made an agree- 
ment with them to return early in March with some other ant)- 
suffrage ladies, and to lay her plan of campaign before them for 
their approval and possible co-operation. Mrs. Dodge says she 
sent Miss Markeson across the continent to tell them she would 
not co-operate with them in any way whatever. Mrs. Dodge's ver- 
sion is improbable on the face of it; for if it were true, why 
should Miss Markeson have wanted the interview kept so 
strictly secret? The question therefore arises, has the Anti-Suf- 
frage Association so good a record for truthfulness in the past 
that we ought to accept this unlikely story? 

Far from it. The official organ of the N. O. W. S. has pub- 
lished a long series of gross misstatements, and, so far as we 
are aware, has never corrected one of them, even after they had 
been definitely shown to be untrue. In its February issue, just 
out, it quotes Dr. Anna H. Shaw as saying: 

“I would make motherhood a governmental institution. I 
would pension all mothers and have them provided for, first and 
last, by the State. I believe that motherhood should be inde- 
pendent of man.” 

The organ of the antis told this same story last year. Ina 
letter published in the Woman’s Journal of May 3, 1913, Dr. 
Shaw wrote: 

Letter from Dr. Shaw. 

“I never said or thought such a thing. Two or three years 
ago I was speaking of the need of playgrounds for little children 
whose mothers were obliged, because of the death or desertion 
of their husbands, to leave them uncared for while they earned 
the daily bread for the family. In the course of what I said I 
added that the State would sometime be wise enough to provide 
not only playgrounds for children, but pensions for mothers who 
were compelled to leave their children neglected at home while 
they earned the livelihod. The State would learn, when women 
were a part of its active force, that playgrounds for children and 
pensions for mothers were both less expensive and more desir- 
able than courts, prisons or criminals. 

“This statement some reporter garbled somewhat, but in 
their paper the antis garbled it to this foolish paragraph. Mrs. 
Rossiter Johnson read it at a meeting of Women Principals 
here in New York about two years ago, when I spoke for suf- 
frage and she against it. I made this correction at the time. 
Still, that did not stop the antis; they published it in their paper 
afterward just the same.” 

They still go on publishing it. The opponents of equal 
rights are constantly circulating a like slander against Mrs. 
Catt. Mr. Charles L. Underhill of Massachusetts repeated it the 
other day at the legislative hearing in Maryland, where he spoke 
for the opponents of equal rights. Mrs. Catt wrote Mr. McNabb of 
the Maryland Legislature the following letter, which is pub- 
lished in the Maryland Suffrage News of Feb. 21: 

Letter from Mrs. Catt 

“Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter in which you tn- 
form me that Mr. Underhill, at the public hearing of the anti- 
suffragists before the House and Senate Commitee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments at Annapolis, Feb. 10, made the statement 
that I had said that the time will come when every woman who 
does not work for her living will be considered a prostitute, and 
that he claimed this quotation to be from an article in Every- 
body’s Magazine. 

“I never wrote an article for Everybody's Magazine; I never 
made such a statement in my entire life, privately or publicly. I 
have never thought nor have I ever said anything which could 
be honestly construed into such a statement. I would like to 
add that I do not believe any other suffragist has ever made 
this or a similar statement. Either Mr. Underhill or those who 
coached him for his speech are guilty of an absolute fabrication. 

“I will esteem it a favor if you lay these facts before the 
committee which received Mr. Underhill’s statement. I shall ask 
him for an apology.” 

These are samples of the flagrant untruths circulated broad- 
cast by the opponents of equal rights. A. 8S. B. 





FROM COLORADO SPRINGS 


Dr. Samuel Garvin, a Presbyterian pastor of Colorado 
Springs, is being widely quoted by the opponents of equal suf- 
frage. He is reported as having preached a sermon last August 
in which he charged the women with being responsible for Col- 
orado Springs “going wet.” He is also quoted as saying that in 
the Colorado Legislature of 1911 the four women members all 
voted against the “‘search and seizure bill,” a temperance meas- 
ure, and that their votes turned the scale against it and defeated 
it when it would otherwise have been carried. 

In response to a letter of inquiry from the editor of the 
Woman’s Journal, the State President of the Colorado W. C. T. 
U., Mrs. Adrianna Hungerford of Denver, writes that she is 
amazed at the statements attributed to Dr. Garvin. She says the 
women, both in Colorado Springs and throughout the State, 
worked much harder for the success of the “drys” than the men 
did. When the search and seizure bill came up, some of the 
women in the Legislature voted against it, but if all of them 
had voted for it, they could not possibly have carried it. She 
adds: “I did legislative work during that session, and know 
whereof I speak.” 

Dr. C. E. Spencer, secretary of the Civic League of Colorado 
Springs, writes us that the search and seizure bill was an ex- 
tremely drastic measure and that, in her personal opinion, it 
should have been defeated. 

When the charge that the women were responsible for Col- 
orado Springs going wet was made some little time ago, Rev. 
Merle N. Smith, pastor of the First M. E. Church of Colorado 
Springs, wrote: “There is no doubt here that the women voted 
wet in smaller proportion than the men.” Rev. William Watson 
Ranney, pastor of the First Congregational Church, wrote: “I 
am confident that the women of this city voted dry more largely 
than the men. Our experience in Colorado Springs furnishes no 
capital for the opponents of woman suffrage.” 

Dr. Garvin was lately told by a Colorado Springs woman 
over the telephone that he was being quoted against suffrage. 
He writes us: “If I had a vote to cast on either side, I should 
cast it for woman suffrage.” A. 8. B. 
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HARD ON WORKING WOMEN 


The opponents of equal suffrage often declare that the laws 
of Massachusetts for working women are the best in the country. 
Mrs. Mary H. Dewey, of the State Board of Labor and Industries, 
in a recent address before the Milton Equal Suffrage League, 
showed that these laws sound much better than they really are, 

Mrs, Dewey has been working among factory girls for years, 
and through her connection with the State Board of Labor and 
Industries has come in contact with mill and factory workers 
throughout the Commonwealth. She has thus gained a first- 
hand knowledge of working girls and the conditions under which 
they labor. 

The principal cause of the poor conditions found in the 
shops and factories of this State, according to Mrs. Dewey, is the 
way labor laws are phrased, They give room for manufacturers 
to evade the principle, even though they keep the letter of the 
law. 

Mrs. Dewey took up several recent laws and showed how they 
actually work. The law forbidding the employment of women 
for more than 64 hours a week is practically nullified by the 
clause which says that they may be employed for 58 hours a 
week during busy periods, if the average for the year is not 
more than 54 hours. Sickness and times of idleness cut down 
the average, so that it is easy to employ women for 58 hours a 
week and still keep within the law. Moreover, unless an in- 
spector could stand sentinel all the year over every establish- 
ment, it would be impossible to prove that a shop or factory 
which was found working women over time did not dismiss them 
early during some other part of the year, and so keep within the 
average. 

The law for pure drinking water in factories is also evaded 
in many cases, she said, as is the law relating to ventilation. 
The minimum wage commission is merely advisory, and any 
wage, no matter how miserable, is a legal wage in Massachu- 
setts. The widows’ pension law is to a large degree ineffective 
because it is not carried out. 

Those who fancy that all is well with the woman workers in 
Massachusetts should find out not only what the laws are in 
theory but how they work out in practice. A. 8. B. 


MORE COLORADO SLANDERS 


Senator Helen Ring Robinson, on her recent lecture tour, 
found Eastern anti-suffragists laying much stress upon the fact 
that night-work for women is permitted in Colorado. It is also 
permitted in 35 of the 38 non-suffrage States, and in many of 
them it is very common. In Colorado it is very rare. Senator 
Robinson wrote to the Colorado State Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the figures, and was informed that, with the exception of 
nurses in hospitals, only about 150 out of the 213,000 women 
in Colorado are doing night work, and these are mostly the 
telephone operators, who are also allowed to do night work in 
Massachusetts. = 

Eastern anti-suffragists have also had a great deal to say 
about the absence in Colorado of a legal requirement of one 
day’s rest in seven. According to the Colorado Bureau of La- 
bor statistics, not more than 150 women wage-earners in the 
State fail to get one day’s rest per week. All the skilled trades 
are organized, and have secured a weekly holiday; and the 
custom has spread even to the unorganized. The letter in 
detail is as follows: 











State of Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics, Denver. 
Senator Helen Ring Robinson: 

Dear Senator:—Replying to your request for information 
regarding the number of women who work at night in Colorado, 
I will say that the only women working nights in this State 
are those employed as nurses in the various hospitals, about 
eighty telephone operators, of whom forty are employed in 
Denver, and about 20 telegraph operators employed by the 
Western Union Company (the Postal Telegraph Company 
employs no female night operators), a few, not more than 
twenty-five, - waitresses in night restaurants, of whom I can 
find but seven in Denver steadily employed as night waitresses, 
and these work the eight hours only, complying with the State 
law. Thus it will be seen that the nurses are about the only 
class of female workers that work nights in any considerable 
number. 

I am told by the head nurses of the various hospitals that 
from five to ten per cent. of their force of nurses are assigned 
to night duty; these work twelve hours, but are given a twenty- 
four hour rest after coming off duty, and are only so assigned 
at stated periods. Thus it will be seen that, aside from nurses, 
150 will cover the number of women working at nights in 
Colorado. In fact, this is a large estimate. 

Practically the same as stated above may be said of the 
number of women who are compelled to work seven days a 
week in Colorado. All skilled trades are organized into trades 
unions. Even the waitresses, both organized and unorganized, 
work but six days a week as a general rule. There are some 
non-union restaurants and hotels that work their waitresses 
seven days a week, but these are small places that employ few 
help. It may be interesting to state that to the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ Unions of Colorado belongs the credit 
vf being the originators of the six-day work week for the em- 
ployees of the culinary crafts. As far back as 1897 the unions 
of cooks, waitresses and waiters of Denver started this reform, 
which has since been adopted pretty generally over the United 
States and Canada, particularly in the West. Even nurses and 
female telephone and telegraph operators have their day of 
rest, so you can safely state that not more than 150 women 
working in hotels, restaurants and boarding houses of this 
State are working seven days a week. 

In the absence of Mr. Brake, I am answering for him. 

Respectfully yours, 
Edwin V. Brake, State Labor Commissioner. 
R. E. Crosby, State Labor Statistician. 





Senator Robinson also met in the East the assertion that 
there had been a large increase in the number of illegitimate 
births in Colorado since equal suffrage was granted. She ap- 
plied to the State Board of Health for information. Dr. Paul 
$ Hunter, in behalf of the Board, replied that in 1909 a State 
law was passed requiring the registration of all births, and 
they are now recorded, but that as yet no compilation of the 
illegitimate births has been made. So the antis evidently 
evolved the alleged increase from their imagination, as there 
are no statistics to be had. A. S. B, 
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The opponents of equal rights for women insist upon hold- 
ing American suffragists responsible for every extreme utter- 
ance in which any foreign “feminist” may indulge. On the 
same principle, they cannot escape responsibility for the doc- 
trines put forth by the “German Men’s League for Combating 
Women’s Emancipation.” 

The equal rights movement, it seems, has been quietly mak- 
ing so much headway in Germany that a number of conservative 
gentlemen have become much alarmed, and have organized to 
keep woman in her sphere. Far from saying, as many Ameri- 
cam anti-suffragists do, that they favor giving women equal 
opportunities everywhere except at the ballot box, they declare 
that women must not be emancipated at any time, to any ex- 
tent, or under any circumstances, and that the smallest con- 
cession to the mildest feminist demand is equivalent to the de- 
struction of the empire. 

They support with intensity the theory of the “masculinist,” 
Dr. Gregorius, that degeneration of men must result from fem- 
inism. Dr. Gregorius lately made a tour of investigation in 
Scandinavia, where women have full suffrage in Norway and 
Finland, and the municipal vote in Sweden and Denmark, Dr. 
Gregorius maintains that the once manly and intelligent Scan- 
dinavian men are decaying as the result of feminism; that they 
are “attaining a lamentable moral and physical hermaphrodit- 
ism, which is itself a stage toward their degeneration into 
womanliness.” He says that Scandinavian women no longer, 
like English and American women, bring up their sons to be 
men, but aim at turning them into “aunts,” that is, into “old 
women.” In Finland “may be seen the once bold, aggressive, 
enterprising and immoral man turned by feminism into an 
‘aunt.’ He has lost his passion to fight and conquer men and 
women, and aims alone at showing sweet reason and the avoid- 
ance ‘of wet feet.” Germans, if they tolerate feminism, will be- 
come like that, he says. How truly dreadful it would be if men 
everywhere should eschew immorality and take better care of 
their health! 

The splendid and stubborn courage with which little Finland 
is resisting the whole power of the huge Russian empire, bent 
upon destroying Finland's constitutional liberties, proves that 
there is no lack of manliness in that country; and in this 
struggle the women of Finland are standing shoulder to shoul- 
der with the men. 

But there are other things to make the “masculinists” un- 
happy. Women are studying at the German universities in 
growing numbers, and last year, for the first time, one gradu- 
ated in law, and another in engineering. The woman engineer 
is Fraulein Boutschits, daughter of the Servian minister of 
justice, who has been given the degree of “Dipl, Ing.” by the 
Darmstadt technical high school. Dr. Gregorius points with 
scorn to a published photograph showing Fraulein Boutschits 
surrounded by smiling students whom she has just beaten in 
examination. He says: “The pleasant faces and comradely ex- 
pression of these young men, who ought to be angry and humili- 
ated, are a spectacle of moral degradation which I have rarely 


witnessed.” 

Fraulein Margot Schoepke, who, at 22 years old, has taken 
the degree of “doctor juris” from Leipsic University, does not 
gain with it the right to practice law, from which Germany as 
well as England excludes women; but for a woman to get a 
complete legal education outrages the principles of the Anti- 
Emancipation League. Great progress is also being made in 
“feminizing,” as the leaguers say, the University of Leipsic. 
Girl students are even received as members of its theological 
seminaries. In the department of political economy, Prof. Max 
Sering this year praised as the best three theses the works of 
three young women. Prof. Rubner has appointed Frau Dr. 
Lichtenstein to conduct alone the bacteriological and micro- 
biological work of his famous physiological institute, and in the 
neurobiological department Frau Dr. Cecile Vogt works on equal 
terms with her husband, Prof. Oscar Vogt. But the opponents 
of equal rights are especially furious against the University 
ef Berlin, which has shown itself so liberal to women that it 
is declared by an angry leaguer to have become “a harem of 
pseudo-science.” 

Herr Kraetke, imperial secretary for the postoffice, has 
also harrowed up the feelings of the League. From motives of 
economy, he lately decided to give positions in the minor post- 
offices to 8000 young women, paying them from $12.50 to $17.50 
a month. He has brought down upon his head the wrath of the 
League—not because he pays the girls such miserable wages, 
but because he has “arranged the scale of promotion in such a 
way that in a few years many of these girls will be invested 
with authority over male postoffice employees. This has almost 
led to a postoffice strike. The male junior officials hold indig- 
nant: meetings of protest. They point out that among them are 
many old soldiers, some of whom have served their country, 
in China and South Africa, and say, ‘It is an offense against 
the sense of discipline and order if young female persons are 
put in command of such men.’ The League is championing the 
male postoffice officials. It embodies in its statutes the principle 
that men shalt-under no circumstances be put under the control 
of young female persons.” 

What would the League have said of the appointment of Dr. 
Katherine B. Davis to have charge of all the New York prisons! 

The Anti-Emancipationists are going to propagandize by way 
of the postoffice and Herr Kraetke’s new girl officials will have 
tke joy of handling millions of post-cards holding them up to 
derision. “A money prize has been offered for the post-card 
showing most luridly and artistically the horrors which await 
feminized nations, and leaguers will pledge themselves to use 
these post-cards for their private correspondence.” 

Even in the political field, the opponents of equal rights in 
Germany have cause for alarm. The largest single party in 
the empire,-the Social Democrats, who numbered 4,259,000 
voters in 1912, have a suffrage plank in their platform. The 
Syndicate article says: 

“The other most progressive party, the ‘Freisinn,’ at pres- 
ent is busily organizing its women for political work, and more 
and more of its members demand that women shall be given 
an interest in the party by promising to get them the vote. Of 
the National Liberals, the South German section has of late 
sLown a leaning toward woman's suffrage. 

“When some National Liberals joined the new Anti-Suf- 
frage League, the South German party newspapers attacked 
them as bad party men. Even the Reichstag has been quietly 







a Woman’s Journal committee and has just made Mrs, Gustav 
Wittig of that State the chairman of the committee. 
number of other States have done this, and these committees 
are doing excellent work to increase the circulation of The 
Woman's Journal. 
every local league in the United States will create such a com- 


an excellent way to carry on propaganda work. 
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‘SIGNIFICANT © 


The Alabama Equal Suffrage Association has just created 





A good 


We hope that every State Association and 


mittee and appoint a chairman by or before May 1. This is 
It is threefold 
in significance: It helps the local suffrage league or association 
by putting money into its treasury; it increases the usefulness 
of the national suffrage paper; it gives wider circulation to 
what js conceded to be the most effective propaganda material 
published. Mrs. Wittig has written for suggestions and in- 
formation and everything with which to start her work. 

A. E. R. 


WHAT TO DO AND HOW 


Become an active worker, turning all your sentiment, ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm into telling, effective deeds. 

(1) By keeping your name continually on The Woman's 
Journal subscription list. 

(2) By introducing The Journal to a new friend or 
acquaintance each week and suggesting that she subscribe for 
herself at once. 

(3) By keeping The Woman's Journal on the public library 
table continuously. 

(4) By helping us to get subscription workers among 
suffragists, among young people earning their way through col- 
lege, and among Others who are or may be interested. 

(5) By urging your Suffrage League members to sub- 
scribe, 

(6) By arousing interest in The Woman’s Journal in all 
organizations to which you belong. 

(7) By urging every Suffrage audience you address to take 
The Woman’s Journal. 

(8) By sending The Woman’s Journal weekly to your den- 
tist’s waiting room, your doctor’s waiting room, your dress- 
maker’s waiting room, and to the waiting room of your railway 
station. 
(9) 
you mail. 
(10) 





By sending a Journal subscription blank in every letter 


By putting up Journal posters at public meetings. 
(11) By selling The Journal at all suffrage meetings. 

(12) By paying for an advertisement of The Journal in 
your local paper, or raising the money to do so. 

Suffragists in every State of the Union are working with 
enthusiasm to advance The Journal’s interests. What can you 
do to help, either as an individual or as an officer in a league 
or club or organization of any kind? 

We can make The Woman's Journal mighty in the interests 
of justice and humanity, and we can make it a powerful and 
successful paper if we all try. A. E.R. 


ALL DOORS OPEN 


Mrs. Jeannette Morgan of Cleveland, O., was the only woman 
in Cuyahaga County to pass the examination for deputy tax 
assessor. She was appointed and began her work. About ten 
days later, Attorney-General Hogan ruled that women are not 
eligible to this office. In the Cleveland Leader Mrs. Morgan is 
reported as saying: 

“Tlets- ruling, coming in the middle of the week, will make 
it difficult for me to straighten out my returns to turn over to 
my successor. The work has been very pleasant, and I have en- 
countered no discourtesy. I am quite curious to know why this 
ruling was asked at this time, and by whom.” 

ivery little while, in one or other of the non-suffrage States, 
a legal snag is found to keep a woman from doing something 
which she is perfectly able to do. One good result of equal 
suffrage is that it sweeps away all these purely artificial disa- 
bilities. Last year Massachusets voted down a proposal to let 
women serve as notaries public; and yet we are told that all the 
dors are open! A. 8. B. 


HER NEPHEW KNOWS BETTER 


Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, President of the National Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage, has a nephew, Mr. Clarence P. 
Dodge, who lives in Colorado and edits the Colorado Springs 
Gazette. She has been quite unable to convince him that equal 
suffrage is either useless or undesirable. In a letter to the 
editor of The Woman’s Journal, Mr. Dodge says: “From my ex- 
perience as a member of the State Legislature, I personally be- 
lieve woman’s suffrage has helped Colorado tremendously.” 











A choice sample of the extraordinary falsehoods sent broad- 
cast about suffrage workers is the report that Mrs. Rheta Childe 
Dorr said the Congressional Union was going to try to defeat 
Senators Raker of California, Chamberlain of Oregon, and Smith 
of Arizona. Miss Lucy Burns informs us that the story is abso- 
lutely baseless. Mrs. Dorr was just back from England, and did 
not even know that these three senators would be up for re- 
election next fall. Miss Burns wants it clearly understood that 
the Union is not opposing the Democratic party at present, but 
is asking the Democrats to submit the suffrage amendment. The 
Union will wait till this Congress ends and the record of the 
party’s action is complete, before taking any decision. 





invaded. Lately the Petitions Committee, when discussing a 
petition on the subject of the Mecklenburg constitution, voted 
by 15 votes against 2 (with 7 Centre men as seceders) in favor 
of local suffrage for women.” 

So Prof. Langemafin of Kiel University, Prof. Ollendorf, a 
Berlin nerve specialist; Prof. Sigismund, “author of an angry 
book on Woman Suffrage,” have organized valiantly to resist 
the inevitable. They claim to have 30,000 members, and pro- 
pose to spend $100,000 this year in spreading literature to show 
women’s unfitness for higher education, for the professions, for 
governmental positions, and for the ballot. We are informed 
that they “are encouraged by the support of many women”; 
and an American anti-suffrage magazine, The Reply names the 
monthly paper published by this reactionary Men’s League in 
Germany in the list of books and periodicals which it recom- 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED? 





Are you interested in our clocks, and in our plan to raise 
$100,000 in four years? Do you think it a tremendous under- 
t2king, and don’t you marvel that we have courage to begin it? 
Our courage means simply that we are ambitious for the cause. 
We see certain things that need to be done and we set out to do 
them, believing that the cause is worthy and that fherec 
thusiasm and loyalty enough among the suffragists of this coun- 


fe on- 





try to accomplish wonders, Do you believe this, too? Then you 
will not sit back and say “The thing’s impossibie,” but you will 
consider how you can help. 

Now, do you want to help us raise $100,000 for The Woman’s 
Journal as a reserve fund, to be used only in cases of great 
necessity and urgency? { 
The plan is to raise $100,000 in four years, or sooner; that 
is, $25,000 a year. We expect to raise the $100,000 by having 
two groups of givers: First, one hundred men and women who 
will give $100 each, payable in sums of $25 per year for four 
years, or in a lump sum. Second, thousands of men and women 
who will give from $1 to $80, payable in sums of from 25 cents 
to $20 per year for four years, or in a lump sum, 

Although $100,000 is a Luge sum to set out to raise, it Is 
not an impossible task, especially when one analyzes the plan 





outlined, and especially when one realizes the purpose for which 
it is raised. The plan is to raise the amount from groups giving 
as follows: 


100 persons each giving $100...........ee0- - $10,000 
100 " - < ie wsccesesiakeses 8,000 
100 - * = icdsscteeankces . 6,000 
100 " “ “ iseseeniveeseous 4,000 
1,000 a “ . Me ecaveusee vanes 20,000 
3,000 “ e * Serer eewnes «+» 80,000 
5,000 . a ak Nr r rrr e ary - 22,000 
$100,000 


The “nest-egg of $413 above our $10,000 Lucy Stone fund 
has started the “second” hand of the first little clock. The first 
clock strikes 12 times, and there are $200 between strikes. The 





second clock strikes 10 times, and there are $2600 between 
strikes. The third clock strikes only four times, aud there are 
$25,000 between strikes! 

As the first clock strikes 12, or $2,500, the sum reached will 
be recorded on the second clock and the second clock will then 
strike one, or $2,500. When the second clock has struck round 
the sum reached will be recorded om the third clock, which will 
strike $25,000. 

If you are interested, and if you want to help, please begin 
pledging at once to move the “second” hand. If you want to do 
more than your Means will allow, communicate with us and we 
will tell you how to help most effectively. We shall have inter- 
esting announcements to make later. 

Agnes E. Ryan. 








Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge, Assistant Dean of Women at 
Chicago University, addressed the Kentucky Legislature in favor 


of woman suffrage the other day. She received an ovatien. 





The fight for equal manhood suffrage was longer and the 
contest much fiercer than anything the women are likely to be 


called upon to endure.—Bostan Globe. 





Boston has been entertaining a most distinguisred English- 
man,—Mr. Samuel Kerkham Ratcliffe of London. He said that 
in England the enfranchisement of women was coming, and com- 
ing soon. Mr. Ratcliffe is well qualified to speak on English 
politics, as he is secretary of the Sociological Society of Londen, 
a journalist of wide experience, an author and lecturer upon 80- 
cial, literary and political topics, and until lately a leader writer 





mends under the title “Good Reading.” A. 8. B. 





of the London Daily News, ‘ 
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TOWN GOVERNED 
BY UTAH WOMEN 


(Concluded from Page 65) 


highly conducive to the peace of mind 
of the office-holders. 

So they nominated and elected by a 
largé majority an entire women’s 
ticket, as follows: 

Mayor, Mrs. Mary Howard. 

Town clerk, Mrs. Tamar Hamblin. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Luella McAllister. 

Members of council, Mrs. Ada Seeg- 
miller and Mrs, Blanche Hamblin. 

Mrs, Mary Howard had had some 
previous experience in administering 
a political office, having been elected 
county clerk of Kane County in 1896. 
She was the first woman in Utah to 
serve in that capacity, which she did 
to the utmost satisfaction of her con- 
stituents. 

After the women’s ticket had been 
elected, they hesitated about qualify- 
ing, as they had never dreamed of seek- 
ing office; but they were strongly 
urged by the leading business and 
ecclesiastical men of the community to 
do so, they pledging their support and 
volunteering to secure the necessary 
bonds. 

So the men who expected to get 
some fun out of the situation found 
they had reckoned without an under- 
standing of their womenkind, who 
were not afraid to tackle the govern- 
ment of a country town. At least, they 
knew they could do as well as the men 
had done, and down in their hearts 
they felt they could do a little bit bet- 
ter. 

So they took the oath of office, and 
quietly took possession of the town 
records, Moneys and property, and 
have been a great success; town 
affairs having been managed efficiently 
and well. 

Some Things They Have Done 

They passed an ordinance ralsing 
the licenses of peddlers and traveling 
merchants, aiming to support and pro 
tect the local tradesmen, Another pro- 
hibited cattle, horses, etc., from run- 
ning at large in the public streets, 
which is one of the nuisances of most 
country towns. This ordinance has 
been so strictly enforced that it has 
roused quite vigorous opposition, They 
prohibited anyone from building any 
corral, stable or feed yard within fifty 
feet of a street or public highway. 

They placed a tax on dogs, which 
eliminated many stray curs. They for- 
bade the use of slings or flippers in the 
town limits, thereby protecting the 
birds. 

They had the cemetery surveyed and 
platted, and issued deeds to all who 
pay a small fee for the lots. They pro- 
hibited racing, ball and other noisy 
games and sports on the Sabbath, and 
they prohibited gambling and all 
games of chance. 

They wisely joined the Kanab Irri- 
gation Company in building a large 
dam to keep out the flood waters that 
menaced the town each year. 

The greatest difference between 
this Town Board and previous ones 
is the tendency of the women to en- 
force what are termed “blue” laws. 
For instance, Kane is one of the “dry” 
counties in the State, and the thirsty 
ones had to exercise considerable in- 
genuity to get a supply of “bitters.” 

Kanab is some forty miles from the 
railroad, Express. packages are 

brought over by the regular mail car- 
rier, and it was found that from one 
to fifteen gallons of liquor were being 
shipped in daily. The board issued a 
search and seizure warrant, and the 
marshal one day seized twelve gal- 
lons of the stuff as it was being un- 
loaded at the express office, addressed 
to different individuals. Some of the 
parties concerned were able to prove 
to the satisfaction of the justice of the 
peace, but not of the board, that they 
received it for medicinal purposes, 
and were allowed to keep it; but the 
remainder, six gallons, was poured out 
on the ground. 

Still the mail brought the liquor in, 
until the board appealed to the Post- 
master-General, who, after investiga- 
tion, forbade the mail contractor to 
carry liquor into Kanab. 

Of course the “whiskey element” 
has opposed the women strongly, but 
so far without avail. . 

The members of the board are with- 
out exception, married and the moth- 
ers of families, having from two to 
seven children, ranging in age from 
six months to fifteen years, and they 
are ali housekeepers, who do their 
own work, including the family sew- 








Registration of 


is—Warm Welcome Given 





Chicago has thought up a new way 
of being bigger than New York. She 
will register her women, by suasion, 
by force, by hundreds of thousands, 
now or next month, and behold, her 
polling list shall be longer than 
America’s humbled metropolis can 
show. There has been more fun in 
Chicago In the last few weeks than 
in all the other playful young cities 
of the nation together, writes A. L, 
Graves in the Chicago Public. Yet 
never has Chicago been more In earn- 
est. If anywhere in this big modern 
world the women have been more 
heartily and universally welcomed 
into actual political life, they must 
somewhere have received a very warm 
welcome indeed. 

More and more swiftly these past 
few weeks and months have all fac- 
tions and temperaments of Chicago 
men inclined to look upon the women 
as actually fellow citizens, and prompt- 
ly to treat them accordingly. Severa) 
ward party organizations have asked 
the women to join them; an old re- 
form association—so old that it Is on 
the verge of respectability—has sent 
out invitations to women’s organiza- 
tions to become members; there has 
been a noticeable movement toward 
binding closer the already cordial co- 
operation of men and women in or- 
ganized civic work; women’s meet- 
ings, women’s’ opinions, women’s 
plans have grown accustomed to the 
front page and even the right-hand 
column of the city newspapers. 

The men of Chicago—reporter, 
priest, politician and plain citizen— 
have done this thing. Why? Because 
the men and women of Chicago have 
always really been comrades, Be- 
cause the city’s true men have always 
turned in time of need to a group of 
civic-minded women, women of high 
ideals and forceful common sense, who 
had learned by patient practice how 
to reconcile individual differences and 
to work together—have come to these 
women and found them eager to serve 
their city. 
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STRAW VOTE BILL 
URGED BY ANTIS 


Massachusetts Legislators Con- 
sider Expression of Opinion 
Rather than Effective Vote 








A “straw vote” hearing was held be- 
fore the Committee on Election Laws 
of the Massachusetts Legislature on 
feb. 24. Three bilis have been intro- 
duced, one asking for a straw vote by 
men alone, one by women alone, and 
one by men and women together. 

Ex-Senator Barnes, in behalf of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association, urged that 
a straw vote be had rather than a vote 
on the _ constitutional amendment. 
Other speakers on the same side were 
Mrs. -Edward Cole, Mrs. Frank Fox- 
croft, Mrs. A. H, Parker, Mrs, John 
Balch and Mrs. William Churchill. 
The straw vote was opposed, as ex- 
pensive and a mere evasion, by Mrs. 
Teresa A. Crowley of the Massachu- 
setts W. 8S. A., Hon. Joseph Walker, 
for the Progressive party, Assistant 
Attorney-General Thomas P. Riley, 
former chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee, Mr. Michael Culliney 


ney (Republican). 





of another week. 


fill engagements as usual. 


sort hotels in Charleston, S. C. 


OF NEW YORK 


New Voters 
Promises to Humble Metropol- 


and ex-Representative William S. Kin- 


Suffragists will be glad to hear that 
Dr. Shaw is recovering so rapidly 
that she will be able to travel inside 
Her first meeting 
will be at Jacksonville, Fla., March 3. 
After that she expects to be able to 
On March 
8 she will speak at one of the big re- 


IN STATE SERIES 


Miss Mills Tells of Important 
Work at Three-Day Meeting in 
Syracuse 

















The fifth in the series of confer- 


Of fine qual- | | ences planned by our campaign chair- 

ity, made || man, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, was 

from careful- held not long ago at Syracuse, 

ly selected | | writes Harriet May Mills. This fifth 

high-grade district, embracing eight counties, 

om beans, 1} has now been: divided by Mrs. Catt, 

et yuk so that henceforward Oneida, Herki- 

or gp mer, Fulton, Hamilton and Lewis will 

<9 yn constitute the Twelfth Campaign Dis- 

i (F chanical pro» trict, with headquarters at Utica. 
Se —.. ese, without Miss Lucy C. Watson is the leader. 


Cayuga, Jefferson, Madison, Onon- 
daga and Oswego will make up the 
Fifth District. We are most fortunate 


the use of chemicals or dyes. It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licioys natural flavor, and is of great 


food value. in having secured as our head Mrs. 

L. O. Macdaniel of Syracuse. With 
Walter Baker & Co. Limited || the eficient aids already pledged to 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. the Assembly District work we ex- 











pect, under Mrs, Macdaniel’s leader- 
ship, to have the five counties thor- 
oughly canvassed and well ready for 
the vote in 1915. 


At the conference all the districts 
were represented. Miss Isabel How- 
land, leader of Cayuga, headed a del- 
egation of 12; from Jefferson came 
Miss Jeannette Moffett, the leader of 
the Second District, and Mrs. Conroy; 
from Madison, Dr. Lavinia R. Davis 
of Oneida with eight others; from 
Oswego, Mrs. Luther W. Mott, the 
leader, Mrs. A. M. Clark of Fulton 
and others. Mrs, John Ford of Can- 
ton was a guest at some of the meet- 
ings. 
The attendance and enthusiasm 
left nothing to be desired. On the 
opening night Mrs. Edwin S. Jenney 
gave a reception at the Kantaenah 
Club in honor of the conference 
guests and the Syracuse women. 
Mrs. Catt spoke so forcefully and 
charmingly of her experience in China 
that one of the guests who is active 
on the other side remarked at the 
close: “Even an anti-suffragist can 
appreciate a lecture like that.” 
At the school conducted by Mrs 
Catt there was but one complaint 
and that was over the shortness of 
the time. Like Oliver Twist all were 
crying for more instruction from our 
leader. On the two nights the Y. M. 
C. A. hall was packed to hear the 
great addresses of Mrs. Catt and Dr. 
Shaw. Distinguished men lent their 
presence and gave words of welcome. 
informal conference, at which the|Among those on the program at the 
workers throughout the South will|afternoon meetings were Miss Arria 
have an opportunity to confer with|S. Huntington of Syracuse, Miss 
members of the Board. Wednesday|Mary Hopkins of Clinton, Miss Moffat 
night there will be a public meeting. |of Watertown, Miss Florence Lus- 
On the 12th the Board will visit}comb of Massachusetts, Mrs. De 
Atlanta, and a big mass meeting will|Silva, Mrs. Cochran, Mrs. Frederick 
be held in the evening in the Jeffer-|R, Hazard, Mrs. William F. Canough 
son Theatre. Personal letters of in-|of Syracuse and Dr. Helen Brewster 
vitation have been sent out by the|Owens of Ithaca. 
Chairman of the committee in charge] Pledges to the amount of $1,800 
of this meeting to all members of the} were made, and much more is soon 
Georgia Legislature, inviting them to|to be raised. 
attend. The Syracuse Club has fallen heir 
In addition to the members of the|to its first legacy, $300, willed by a 
National Board who will go to Bir- member who, while not able to be ac- 
mingham and Atlanta will be Mrs. tive, was always earnest and inter- 
Medill McCormick and Mrs. Antoin-| egted, 
ette Funk of the National Congres-| The weekly food sales yleld about 
sional Committee. $75 a month and are gaining in favor. 
Miss Florence Luscomb, who gener- 
ously gave us three weeks of her time, 
as did Mrs. Luscomb, spoke many 
times both in the city and the sur- 
rounding territory, rousing people to 
attend the conference and to consider 
the great question of votes for wom- 
en. She was equally effective before 
women’s clubs or before audiences at 
the movies. Her service to the cause 
here deserves heartiest appreciation. 
Miss Isabel Howland is opening 
headquarters on Exchange street, Au- 
burn. Miss Alice Williams, as- 
sisted by the Auburn and other 
county workers, will preside over the 
offices, which will be the centre for 
a stirring campaign throughout 
Cayuga County. 





NATIONAL BOARD 
WILL GO SOUTH 


Officers Will Visit Birmingham 
and Atlanta—Sentiment Keeps 
Growing Stronger 








Suffrage sentiment is so strong in 
Georgia that the newspapers of many 
of the large cities are asking for suf- 
frage news. On March 3 the “Geor- 
gian” will devote an entire issue to 
suffrage. It is to be edited by the 
State Association. Other Georgia 
papers asking for suffrage news are 
those of Athens, Augusta, Decatur 
and Columbus. The Georgia women 
mean to have as good a suffrage edi- 
tion as that of the New York Post of 
Feb. 25. 

On March 7 the members of the Of- 
ficial Board of the National Suffrage 
Association will leave for Birming- 
ham, Ala., where a conference of 
Southern suffrage workers will be 
held. The business men’s associa- 
tions and the Chamber of Commerce 
will give the visiting suffragists a 
luncheon on their arrival on Tuesday 
the 10th. The afternoon will be de- 
voted to seeing the city, automobile 
trips having been planned; in the 
evening a big mass meeting will be 
addressed by members of the Board. 
On Wednesday, at a luncheon at the 
Country Club, the Board will meet the 
socially prominent people of the city. 
Wednesday afternon there will be an 





No women in the University of 
Michigan will be permitted to submit 
music for the Union operas, accord- 
ing to the edict of the Mimes, the de- 
ciding body. One selection for the 
1914 opera was submitted by a wom- 
an, and it was barred from competi- 
tion on the grounds that the Union 
and the Mimes are strictly organiza- 
tions for university men. Although it 
was considered that women are able 
to do creditable musical work, the 
Mimes does not wish to establish a 
precedent by accepting the selection 
recently submitted. 





In Pennsylvania more children un- 
der 16 years are employed in mills 








ing and dressmaking; 
their husbands are away, 
competent to raise their vegetables 


milk their cows, ete. 


who need politics for a hobby.” 


the end of their terms, 


Many supporters, who urged a re-elec 
tion, It was firmly declined, 





even making 
their carpets, rugs and quilts; and if 
they are 


As one of them 
says, they are not “ladies of leisure 


And, having worked unitedly and 
unselfishly for civic betterment until 
they retire 
from office, against the wishes of their 


and factories than in any other State. 
In glass factories young boys work all 
night long. In textile factories chil- 
dren work 58 hours a week—longer 
,|than most States permit adult women 
to work. At the next legislative ses- 
sion, in 1915, the National Child La- 
bor Committee and the Pennsylvania 
Child Labor Association will again in- 
troduce a bill to secure for children 
under 16 years an eight-hour day, the 
abolition of night work and the re- 
.-| striction of employment in certain 
dangerous trades—The Survey. 





In keeping with the great strides 
which have been made nationally by 
woman suffrage during the past year, 
the cause has progressed greatly 
throughout Indiana. It has increased 
as an organization, and its influence is 
spreading with such rapidity and force 
that it will ultimately have to be con- 
sidered in the politics of the State. 
Already the cause has given peoliti- 
clans reason for serious thought.— 
Fort Wayne Independent. 











LESS IN OAKLAND 


Alameda County, California, Re- 
ports Substantial Decrease 
Since Women Have Vote 





Juvenile crime is on the decrease in 
California, if statistics recently given 
out by the probation office of Alameda 
County hold good for the rest of the 
State. There has been a distinct 
change for the better since women 
have had the vote. The statement 
says: 

“Alameda county is a pretty good 
place in which to bring up children, 
for troubles generally are on the de- 
crease here, according to the records 
of the juvenile court and of the De- 
tention home since the census of 1910. 

“Our county population increased 
nine per cent. a year from 1900 to 
1910. If the same rate has kept up 
since, we have added 36 per cent., or 
88,560, to our county population, and 
Alameda county now has 334,000 pop- 
ulation, of which Oakland has 204,000. 

“At this rate the Detention Home, 

which received 583 children in 1910, 
should have received 739 in 1913, but 
only 632 passed its doors, or 107 fewer 
than should haye been expected. At 
the same rate of growth the juvenile 
court, which handled 283 cases offi- 
cially in 1910, should have handled 
358 in 1913, but in fact handled only 
289, or 69 fewer than should have 
been expected. 
“The decrease hag been aided by 
the breaking up of gangs, better pro- 
bation work, the opening up of new 
real estate tracts, thus relieving city 
congestion; more playgrounds, the in- 
creasingly helpful attitude of the com- 
munity and the police toward chil- 
dren, and the preventive education 
fostered by the Child’s Welfare 
League and other organizations.” 

The statement also showed that pro- 
bation for grown men and women in- 
stead of imprisonment had increased 
more than three-fold since 1910, due 
to the increasing confidence of the 
higher courts in that method of re 
forming adult offenders. 





SCORN INFLUENCE 
BUT WANT VOTES 


Kenosha Propagandists Fear 
Women’s Indirect Aid—Want 
Help with Ballots 








Voters who supported a commission 
form of government for Kenosha, 
Wis., recently asked the suffragists of 
that city to withdraw their aid. They 
said that the suffrage backing would 
antagonize the saloon forces and that 
the women, having no vote on the 
question, had better keep out. Even 
a school commissioner who, according 
to his own statement, owed his elec- 
tion to the women, told Miss Harriet 
Bain, president of the Kenosha County 
E. S. L., that any suffrage activity 
would defeat the measure. The suf- 
fragists accordingly withdrew. The 
course lecture that they had begun to 
advertise was not held under their 
auspices. The “indirect influence” of 
the women was scorned. Support or 
non-support, however, apparently 
made no difference to the liquor inter- 
ests. On election day they turned 
out and defeated the measure. 

The attitude toward women in pol- 
itics in Kenosha, however, is decided- 
ly different when they have votes. A 
proposition to issue $300,000 of bonds 
to build a new high school comes up 
in April. Upon that question women 
can vote. No one thinks of asking 
them to “withdraw.” They are being 
urged to vote in large: numbers, and 
the Kenosha Evening News says that 
“they are expected to hold the bal- 
ance of power.” 





In the list of officers of the National 
Woman Suffrage Publishing Company, 
published in The Woman’s Journal of 
Feb. 14, the name of Mrs. Cyrus W. 
Field should have appeared as prest- 
dent of the board of directors. 





Gov. West of Oregon announced re- 
cently that he would send Miss Fern 
Hobbs, his secretary, to Cove, a small 
town in Eastern Oregon, to “clean up” 
the place, as Copperfield was “cleaned 
up.” Gov. West says that at a recent 


élection Cove was voted “dry,” but 
that the saloons continue in business 
because officials there have refused to 





declare the result of the election, 
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No more backache, 
nervousness and rheu- 
matism, if you wear 


DR. SCOTT’S 


Spinal Supporting Back 
Magnetic Corsets 
While they give your figure 
the newest style lines, the 
magnetism stimulates the 
circulation and reljeves all 
nervous troubles. Compass 
Free to test power. 10 styles. 
$1.00 to 00 (not sold in 

stores). 
Established 3% years. 


& 5 Pale. Profit For You 


Write us at —— before 6 i turn this page and 
we'll send our Cal pecialties with a liberal 
proposition to you. ee corsets and specialties 
are easy to sell because they are all that we 
claim and well advertised, wm prot to agents 
on corset sales, 50% on other goo Write now, 

mention this Pape r, and we will send you, frec, 

a sample cake of complexion soap 


e+ Co., 126W. Sth 1 St., New Ye York 
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NEBRASKA PAPERS 
GOING QUICKLY 


Women Push Their Initiative 
Campaign—1or1 Out of 107 
Sign in One Town 





Mrs. Wm. 8. Jay of Lincoln, Neb., 
accompanied by Mrs. McCreery of 
Green Bay, Wis., lately spent a week 
in North Bend, Columbus and the 
country between in a campaign to get 
initiative signatures for the Nebraska 
suffrage amendment. At North Bend, 
out of 107 men asked, 101 signed the 
petition. Mrs. Jay says: “I could have 
got about all the voters, only some 
were out of town working on the 
Platte dam, and the rest were out 
there watching them.” 

Mrs. Jay and Mrs. McCreery were 
royally entertained, and found a great 
deal of suffrage sentiment on the 
route. In Columbus, Mrs. McCreery 
spoke in the moving picture theatre 
to a ready-made crowd. Columbus is 
Mrs. Jay’s old home. Her brother’s 
automobile helped her to canvass the 
country throughly. Students’ re- 
quested literature for debates all 
along the route. 

At Bloomington there was a good 
audience in the court house. Mrs. 
Baldwin writes: “I have never seen a 
finer set of women take hold of a work 
with a determination to do it.” They 
have promised to go across country in 
automobiles to their neighbors at 
Franklin when needed. 

After Mrs. McCreery’s visit to Co- 
lumbus, Edgar Howards, of the Colum- 
bus Telegram, said: “She is like 
Cleopatra convincing Antony. If she 
could talk before the Mayor and the 
city council she could convert them 
to pave the business streets.” 

A men’s League for equal suffrage 
has been formed in Omaha, Neb. 
President, R. B. Howell; Vice-Presi- 
dents, John A. Rine, C. R. Sherman 
and J. J. Mahoney, with B. W. Jewell 
as Treasurer. Committee appointed 
to draw up a constitution: L. J. Quim 
by, James Richardson, Dr. W. W. 
Ward, Thomas P. Reynolds and Fred 
Carey. 

In a recent address Father Quinlan 
told the members of the Research 
Club of Omaha that the city needs the 
help of women. He said: “We need 
a house-cleaning right here in Omaha, 
and the women should help do it. As 
long as the Roman Catholic church 
permits women to vote at the elec- 
tion of a pastor, it will not interfere 
with their voting for political officers.’ 
His reasons why women should vote 
were: 1. More women than men re- 
ceive good education. 2. Men’s in- 
herent right to vote isea fallacy. 3 
Tradition. In parts of Italy and 
Switzerland women have voted for 
hundreds of years without affecting 
their womanliness. 

Mrs. F. L. Bollen of Crofton has ar- 
ranged to have slides sent her. The 
Crofton “movie” manager will show 
suffrage slides. Managers of the Lin- 
coln theatres are doing the same, at 
nO cost to the society but the price of 
the slides. 

The social science department of the 
Omaha Club unanimously endorsed 
Woman suffrage at a recent meeting. 





In Louisiana the suffrage bill will be 
introduced in the Legislature at the 
Spring session. 


of hearty thanks for the suffrage 
speech she delivered before his con- 
gregation, assuring her of the inter- 
est she had aroused and the many 


GLEANINGS 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has joined 
the Congressional Union. 








Lady Forbes-Robertson (Gertrude 
Elliot) is an ardent suffragist. She is 
president of the Actresses’ Franchise 
League in England. 





Senator Robert L. Owen spoke be- 
fore the Virginia Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, Feb. 27, in 
behalf of the submission to the voters 
of the State of the equal suffrage 
amendment. 





Women voted in Macomb, IIl.,~for 
the first time in an election held re- 
cently to vote $85,000 bonds for a new 
high school building. The proposition 
carried by about five to one. The 
total vote was: Men, for, 1,130, 
against, 264; women, for, 706, against, 
131. 





Clara and Clarissa Pritchard, twins, 
have recently been admitted to the bar 
of Dutchess County. They are plan- 
ning to become law partners, and are 
said to be the youngest women law- 
yers in New York State, having been 
admitted to the bar three months after 
they became of age. 





Governor West of Oregon has been 
upheld by the circuit court in his en- 
forcement of martial law in Copper- 
field, where he sent Miss Fern Hobbs 
with instructions to close the law- 
breaking saloons by use of the militia 
of the State. Copperfield is a rough 
logging camp. 





Miss Lathrop complains that she 
finds her work hampered by an inade- 
quate appropriation. Some people are 
never satisfied. The Sixty-second Con- 
gress spent one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions on pensions, two millions and a 
half on Plant Industry, and almost a 
million on the Bureau of Chemistry, 
and over half a million on the Bureau 
of Entomology. And yet it still had 
enough left to make an appropriation 
of $29,000 for those three hundred 
thousand babies.—Alice Duer Miller in 
New York Tribune. 





The Executive Council of the N. A. 
W. 8S. A. has voted not to admit the 
Congressional Union to auxiliaryship 
in the National, Under the new con- 
stitution a two-thirds vote is required 
to admit any society. Mrs. Sherman 
M. Booth of the Congressional Com- 
mittee has received a dispatch from 
National Headquarters that 54 votes 
have been cast against the admission 
of the Union and 24 in favor. There 
were three blank ballots cast, and in 
addition to these 30 members of the 
Executive Council refrained from vot- 
ing either way. 

The Princess Duleep Singh de- 
scendant of the founder of the vast 
Sikh Empire, let part of her jewels be 
seized and sold at auction in London 
the other day, because she refused to 
take out government licenses for her 
horses, carriages and dogs. In Eng- 
land women pay their municipal and 
county taxes, because they have a vote 
at municipal and county elections; but 
they draw the line at “imperial taxes,” 
because they cannot yet vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament. In the early days, 
the tax-resisters were mostly women 
of small or moderate means, but now 
the movement has spread even to the 
aristocracy, who are usually the last 
to take up reforms. An English 
Duchess let her goods be sold not long 
ago. 





Mrs. Clara S. Laddey, former presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Woman Suf- 
frage Association, is actively engaged 
in suffrage work, not only in her own 
State, but in Pennsylvania. Her 
speeches have proved especially val- 
uable and pleasing to German audi- 
ences. Rabbi Rudolph Coffee, of the 
“Tree of Life” Congregation, Pitts- 
burg, has sent Mrs. Laddey a letter 





She's Elected 


Suffragctte 


{Wins Public Favor 


“SUFFRAGETTE” ON EVERY CRACKER 


Latest Addition To 


EDUGATOR: 


GRAGKERS 


Dainty and Sweet for 
{§ Teas and Luncheons 


At Your Dealers in 0c Packages. 
Send 15¢ for full-size Package and our 
vroposition to Suffiage Societies tc make 
money. 
Johnson Educator Food Co, 
24 Batterymarch St., Boston 








warm friends she had made. From 
Feb. 18 to 26, Mrs. Laddey was in 
Philadelphia. In that week she ad- 
dressed an audience of three hundred 
women of the German Society, the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the German Alli- 
ance, and many other clubs and socie- 
ties. 





Gov. Lister of Washington has 
solved the servant problem in his 
household by employing two honor 
men from the State Penitentiary at 
Walla Walla, one as cook, the other 
for “second work.” 





Louis D. Brandeis has filed with 
the U. S. Supreme Court a brief on 
behalf of the Attorney General of 
Ohio in support of the constitutional- 
ity of the Ohio law forbidding the 
employment of women in certain In- 
dustrial pursuits for more than 10 
hours in any one day or more than 
54 hours in any one week. The brief 
emphasizes the evil effect of exces- 
sive working hours on health, morals 
and efficiency. 





The daughter of Henty W. Graty, 
the South’s famous editor and orator, 
is a prominent suffragist of Atlanta, 
Ga. She is Mrs. Eugené R. Black of 
Peachtree road, and is characterized 
by all the charm of the traditional 
Southern woman. She has an inter- 
esting family of boys and girls. Mr. 
Black, who is one of Atlanta’s dis- 
tinguished lawyers, is also an enthu- 
siastic advocate of the growing cause 
of votes for women in Georgia. 





The women of New Mexico lately 
had their first chance to vote under 
the new State constitution, which 
gives them school suffrage. Mrs, A. 
A. Scott, president of the New Mexico 
W. C. T. U., writes to the Union Sig- 
nal: “It is interesting to note that 
they not only turned out and voted, 
but many were elected on the school 
boards. In other words, they took to 
the ballot just as though they were 
to the manor born; and we feel confi- 
dent that not a single home duty was 
neglected.” 





Dear Madam: 
Did you know that the UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL has just se- 
cured the services of 


MISS FRANCES E. SPOONER, LL.B. 


who is now their dean of women students? 
She is a very good lawyer—been engaged 


in active practice here in Chicago for 
several years. She has some mighty in- 
teresting propositions she would like to 


tell you about. Won't you write to her? 
We will consider it a favor, indeed. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL 


64 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 
Organized 1897. 


ALICE NEWELL HUNT 
THERAPEUTICS 


Scientific Massage and Medical Gymnas- 
tics, 83 Mountford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone Back Bay 1255-J. 








Correspondents—Would like to corres- 
pond with single woman, under 45, who 
loves flowers. eranges. palms and nature, 
and ds a esuffragist. Write for particulars 
to J. B. T., The Jolly Palms, Mohawk, 








Florida. 





—s. 

The women of Lomax, IIL, have 
formed a Commercial Club, not only to 
Supplement the work of the Men’s 
Chamber of Commerce, but to take up 
Woman’s Work,” “Patriotism,” and 
other topics, and to aid in preserving 
the terms of the trusteeship which 
forbid gambling and other vices, tene- 


SCHOOL" JANITORS, MOTHERS iat HEALTH 
By Helen C. Putnam, A.B., M.D. 

A billion dollars worth of property and all our children we put in the care 

of janitors wholly untrained in sanitary methods. 

and sometimes exceed the salaries of elementary teachers. 


“Breezy and effective style, sound 


Am, Jour. Public Health. 
“For required reading In normal schools and 
tional Psychology. 


Should be in the library of ev 





ment crowding, dangerous railroad 
Crossings, eto, 


School Board Journal. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDICINE PRESS, EASTON, PA. 


ery school board and superintendent.”— 


Their salaries often equa! 
and helpful for popular reading.”— 


colleges.”"—Jour. Educa- 






















WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PRACTICE: 


tion by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


suffrage all over the worl. 


Postpald 





Suffrage Data Up to Date 


New editions fully revised to contain all the latest gains, facts and figures. 
BOOKLETS, ENVELOPE SIZE, WITH STIFF COVERS IN COLORS: 


. a Per Per 
Dos. 100. 
Objections Answered, by Alice Stone Blackwell ...... if .30 200 
WE Actcntuduesneukesduteeucubesconentassdheoese 35 express 
Do You eT By Carrie Chapman Catt ............0+. 80 S60 
ME $6n66000560000060066030¢6cc0000660660 3 e 
Where Women Vote, by Frances Maule Bjorkma 50 as 
EE snsoeduségdheneecevevnssceccvendenssseaceees -58 express 
A Brief History of Woman Suffrage in the United 
States, by Ida Husted Harper ...........cccccecccccece 05 50 8.00 
Postpaid $0066 00066068600000000000006006040666 Cb00800 07 58 express 


By Chrystal MacMillan, Marie Stritt and Maria Verone with an introduc- 


An extensive and accurate survey of the extent and results of woman 
Invaluable to students training for active 
suffrage work as organizers or speakers. 


THE LITTLE BLUE CLOTH-BOUND BOOK: 


Woman Snuffrage—History, Arguments, Results ...... 2 2.50 
PD Gbt ew bs cuddns 6eneeb hens ek 00ds 04 66bb000s cee es .30 express — — 
WHOLLY NEW! 
Mars and Woman Made Laws in Equal Suffrage States, 
by Blinor Byrnes and Helen A. Ranlett .......0.eeeees -03 80 2.00 


ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 


Send two cent stamp for revised catalog, play list and bulletin “What 
to Read om Suffrage.” 


National American Woman Suffrage Ass’n. 


305 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 









Price, $.40, Postpaid, $.45. 
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To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7%e Woman's 
Journal.” lf you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes COMPANY, 


122 Pearl St., Boston, 





MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 
324 BLUE HILL AVE., ROXBURY 


Millinery and Hairdressing 


Hats trimmed and remodeled; feathers 
curled and dyed; switches, psyches and 
transformations made to order; Combings 
utilized. Specialty: Gray hair dyed to 
natural color, positively without risk— 
done at home, if desired. Customers at- 
tended at thelr homes 








Life and Work of Susan B, Anthony 
By Ida Ilusted Harper. 

Three large votumes beautifully bound 
and illustrated. 

Price of last 100 sets reduced to 
pressage collect. No more will be printed. 
Address Mrs. Harper, Farragut Apart- 
ments, Washington, D. C 


5.09, ex- 





Woman’s Suffrage Songs 
By PAULINE RUSSELL BROWNE 


New, Beautiful and “Up to the Minute.” 
For Entertainments, Meetings, Etc. Price, 
25e. Address 


WOMAN’S FRANCHISE LEAGUE 


816 Oddfellow Bldg., care Suffrage Song 
Dept., Indianapolis, Indiana, 





This pamphlet illustrates that 
eating. 


in practice. 


IN PREPARATION 


Montana against equal suffrage. 


win Warren Guyol 


bandage from her eyes. 
yellow. 


vice in California. 


lows: Two suffragists, 


lovers. 
Price, postpaid, Bc each. 


100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 


Blackwell 


Order 
from 





NEW LITERATURE 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


“the proof of the pudding is in the 
” It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent people 
who are residents of the enfranchised States. 
da for it gives the opinions of those who know how equal suffrage works 


A reprint from The Woman's Journal of Jan. 31, giving the plan of 
the anti-suffragists to win the co-operation of the liquor 


A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


“No Longer Blind,” rt frontispiece, 
The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign against 


Price, 1c each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, postpaid. 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. 
three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 


50c per dozen. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requesie 
Price, postpaid, 8 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thiag ic 


Price, postpaid, 1 cent each, Per 100,75 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been +ver- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will All a 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 

Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assm., scston‘mass. 


It is effective propagan- 


interests of 


shows Justice removing the 


Price, 25c each. 


Ten parts as fe!- 


$1.60 per hundred. 


Ta ‘0. 
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Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid pez 


Postpaid, 85 cents, 


real need. It is jusi 


Poatpald, per 160, $1.08. 


585 Beylsten St 











zation. 


desired. 





$1 Postpaid 








AGENTS WANTED 


We want to communicate with an energetic 
agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. 

This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: 
manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 


Send with your reply references from suf- 
fragists in your vicinity. 
Correspondents in small towns particularly 


Address Circulation Department, 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


585 Boylston Street, Boston 


it offers per- 
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“IN THE BALANCE — 





Women of Mississippi Thoroughly Aroused 


Over Handling of Age of Consent Bill— 
Legislators Vulgar, and Women 
Leave in a Body 





= N Georgia a little girl is held legally responsible if she “con- 
sents” to her own degr adation and ruin at ten years of age. 
In this respect Georgia is the most barbarous State in the 
Union. When Georgia women learn that this is true and 
ponder its significance and bearing on the womanhood of 
y their State, they will feel even more humiliated and angry 
than did the women of Mississippi when the bill to raise the age of consent 


from 12 to 18 years was reported adversely a short time ago. 





It makes the heart rejoice to see column after column in the Missis- 
sippi papers on several successive days giving a full account of the fate 
of the bill and the attitude of the women of the State, for the whole State 
In sending the clippings to The Woman's Journal, Miss Belle 
the mildest of 


is aroused. 
Kearney writes that two hundred women, representing 
women’s organizations in the State, are most earnest in asking that the 
age of consent be raised from 12 to 18 years. 

A few days ago the Mississippi Judiciary Committee adversely reported 
the bill to raise the age of consent to 18 years. Thereupon the officers of 
all the women’s clubs in the State, and more than one thousand members 
of the various organizations throughout the State, signed a petition to the 
Legislature to pass the bill. The petition shows how thoroughly aroused 
the women are. It reads as follows: 

To the Hons. the Governor and the Legislature of Mississippi: 

We whose signatures are attached below respectfully petition you as 
guardians of the welfare of our State to support H. B. No, 76, introduced 
by Mr. N. M. Everett (and reported adversely by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee for the following reasons: 

We hold that the State owes it to our young girls to protect that which 
is dearer to them than life itself, by making it a crime for anyone to, by 
playing on their innocence and ignorance, gain their consent to thelr own 
ruin. 

We hold that it is unreasonable to say that a girl is not old enough 
to dispose of her property or give her life into the keeping of a man whom 
she wishes to marry, until long years after the law holds her capable of 
consenting to her own moral and physical ruin. 

We hold that it is as necessary to the welfare of our boys as to that 
of our girls to pass this bill, for how can we expect those who have the 
instruction of the boys, to impress them with the beauty and the desir- 
ability of a moral life, if the State which they are taught to love and honor 

thinks so little of such a life that she will by her laws give free rein to any 
excuse for a man to, by deception, gain the consent of a little girl, too young 
to dispose of her property, to compass her ruin, body and soul? 

We hold that it would be as just to hold a murderer guiltless because, 
by deception, he had gained the consent of his victim to give him poison. 
as to hold him guiltless because, by deception, he has gained the consent of 
an ignorant and innocent girl to accomplish her moral ruin and degradation. 

And we further hold that it is a disgrace to our State for such a law 
with regard to this thing as now shames her, to be allowed longer to flaunt 
our shame in the eyes of the world, holding us up to the contempt of the 
rest of the civilized world. 

After a most spirited debate the bill was finally voted on in the House 
of Representatives and passed; and it is now before the Senate. 

The Jackson Daily News said immediately after the bill passed: 


A surprising feature of the debate was the refusal of many members 


to consider the subject seriously. 
tion ef fixing the age at which a girl may consent to her own ruin would 


seem to justify much solemnity, but such was not the case during the de- 


bate on the Everett bill. 


Some of the speakers frequently bordered on coarseness and downright 
Others indulged 
in ribald jest, and seemed to think it highly humorous when one member 


vulgarity, despite the presence of women in the gallery. 


introduced an amendment to fix the age of consent at fifty years. 


Two hundred women, among them being members of the foremost 
families in Mississippi, left the galleries of the lower House in indignation 
and disgust shortly before 1 o'clock this afternoon during the debate on 


the Everett bill seeking to raise the age of consent to 18 years. 

The remark that prompted the exit was made by Mr. 
Grenada, during consideration 
character, referring to the immodesty of dress worry 
women. 


Mr. Morrison advocated the adoption of the amendment, declaring in 
effect that the style of Gress worn by many women on the Street today 


ought to be considered presumptive evidence of unchaste character. 


The Walker amendment, in substance, provided that any immodest 
clothing worn by girl or woman on public thoroughfares, should be accepted 


as prima facie evidence of her lack of virtue. It provoked a bitter debate 
and was finally tabled by the close vote of 50 to 46. 


After Mr. Morrison of Grenada had finished his slashing speech the 


women returned in a body to the galleries. 


There is scarcely anything that will make women become ardent suf- 
fragists sooner than being present at a legislative hearing on a question 


which concerns women. Then they learn authoritatively from their law 
makers how women are ranked; they learn then the real 


oppose votes for women. 


State and the world has proof of their attitude. 
The age of consent in Georgia is 10 years. 

In Hawaii, Indiana, North Carolina, New Mexico, South Carolina, Vermont. 

Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin, it is 14 years. 


on this question. 


easier! Agnes DB. Ryan. 





Ordinarily, a measure involving the ques- 


Morrison of 
of an amendment somewhat jocular in 
by present day 


meaning of 
“chivalry” and “the pedestal” and “woman’s sphere” as used by those who 
It would be hard to believe that men could hesi- 
tate to pass such a bill as the Mississippi women ask, and yet the whole 


In Mississippi it is 12. 
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CHILDREN PROUD 
OF REGISTRATION 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young Finds 
Chicago Pupils Comparing 
Notes on Success 





The revised figures show that nearly 
159,000 Chicago women registered on 
the first day. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
writes in the Examiner: 


“It seems to me that this has put 
an end forever to all questioning as 
to whether women really wanted the 
ballot. They evidently did!. .I have 
been particularly interested in hearing 
the repo about the work of the chil- 
dren. They all relate the great joy 
they felt at helping the ‘cause’ and 
seeing their mothers on the way to 
the polls to register. Some of them 
wanted to meet to compare notes on 
which group had the most success. 
They feel they did it all! (The chil- 
dren had been asked to remind their 
mothers to regist r.) I also think we 
are doing a good deal by instructing 
the older children on questions of mu- 
nicipal import, which knowledge they 
take home and impart to their 
mothers. It will have a great effect 
on the children. They will be able to 
remember the day when _ their 
mothers marched to the polls to cast 
the first women’s vote in Illinois.” 


QUARTERS OPENED 
AT FRANKFORT 


Kentucky Women Take Suffrage 
to Legislature—Woman’s Jour- 
nal Wins Converts 








The Kentucky suffragists have 
opened Headquarters in Frankfort. 
the Louisville Herald says: 

“In order to reach those legislators 
who do not come naturally to suffrage, 
suffrage has been brought to them. 
On a little table, so far from suffrage 
headquarters that the most suspecting 
could not easily know just what it 
held until he had sampled it, is a mass 
of suffrage litcrature. Many of the 
non-suffrage men have found this mat- 
ter in their hands before they were 
aware, and have taken it with them 
to ponder. 

“The Woman's Journal is the cause 
of much comment, and is responsible 
for many converts. Large suffrage 
meetings rre being held at brief in- 
tervals, and the capital is stirred over 
the question.” 

Headquarters are to be opened also 
in Louisville, where the local member- 
ship has grown from 200 to 1500. 


QUAKER CITY HAS 
BIG PENCIL DAY 


Philadelphia Suffragists Make 
$5,000 for Cause by One Day’s 
Sale 








Philadelphia suffragists lately held 
a “Pencil Day” to raise money for the 
cause. The women are reported to 
have sold 10,000 Votes for Women pen- 
cils, and cleared $5000. Twenty-five 
women, led by Mrs. J. D. Thomas, 
president of the Woman Suffrage So- 
city of the County of Philadelphia, 
and Miss Lida Stokes Adams, vice- 
president of the State Association, 
sold pencils on the downtown streets. 

The women sold pencils on Broad, 
Chestnut and Market streets, at Broad 
street station, the Reading Terminal 
and at the Bourse. They received 
from five cents upward for each pencil, 
and, if permited, tagged the buyer 
with a little yellow tag bearing the 
words: “Thank you.  V-for-W-pencil 
day.” They started out with 10,000 
pencils, and nearly every one was 
sold. 

Mrs. J. D. Thomas was the star 
saleswoman, according to Philadel- 
phia papers. By early afternoon she 
had sold nearly 500. 

This is only one of many ways the 
industrious Pennsylvania women are 
taking to fill their suffrage treasury. 


a 


’ 





° Mrs. Ella Flagg Young insisted on 
paying an income tax on her position 
as superintendent of Chicago schools, 
although she had been exempted as 
an employee of the State. 





A bill for the enfranchisement of 


troduced into the House of Assembly 
at Cape Town, Union of South Africa, 


43 to 42. 





»| women in South Africa, which was in- 
In Texas it is 15 
years. There is reason for other States, besides Mississippi, to be aroused 


Speed the day, and votes for women will come all the| was beaten by the narrow majority of 
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J ust! Ice 
EQUALITY 


—From the Los Angeles Express. 


Blinders 








A school teacher was reading a 
story to a class of children and paused 
at the words “lay brother.” ‘Does 
any one know what ‘lay brother’ 
means?” she asked. 

For a moment a row of perplexed 
little faces looked up at her. Then 
one face brightened suddenly, and a 
small voice piped, “Yes, ma'am—it’s 
a rooster!” 

Daughter (weeping bitterly): “Oh, 
do have pity, papa, and let Edward 
and me be happy!” 

Papa (naturalist, furiously): “What! 
You’ think of matrimony, when you 
don’t even know how many vertebra 
there are in the spinal column of a 
lizard!”"—Fliegende Bliitter. 





Bridget: “Axin’ yure pardon, mum, 
but might I be afther askin’ pwhat 
thim things is in the picture?” 


Mistress: ‘Certainly. Those are 
cherubs.” 

Bridget: “Indade! an’ thin we was 
both wrong. I says they was twins, 


but Nora would ‘ay it they was bats.” 
—The Waterbury. 





The recent death of Lord Wolseley 
has brought out many anecdotes. On 
one occasion, as the soldiers were 
dining and the orderlies were hasten- 
ing back and forth with pails of steam- 
ing soup, Wolseley stopped one, and 
ordered him to remove the lid of his 


FORTY YEARS PUT. 
IN SIX MONTHS 
Noted Minnesota Surgeon Tells 


Work of Women Aroused by 
Mrs. Crane 








In a letter to Dr. C. EB. Ford, head 
of the public health department of 
Cleveland, O., Dr. William J. Mayo, 


the noted surgeon of Rochester, 
Minn., says: 
“Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, of 


Kalamazoo, Mich., came here a while 
ago. She told us a lot of very inter- 
esting but disagreeable things in re- 
gard to our public health and sanitary 
methods. And a result of it was that 
a Civic League of women was formed, 
and this league has done more for 
this town in six months than the men 
of the community have done in forty 
years. 

“It would seem that the best senti- 
ment and the only hardworking con- 
sciences are in women rather than 
men of this country, as women ap- 
pear to be the only ones to do things 
that are right because they are right.” 





Chicago is claiming the honor of be- 
ing the first municipality to post a list 
of policewomen chosen by civil service 
rules. The list showed that thirteen 
women passed the examinations re- 
cently held by the city civil service 





pail. The man promptly obeyed. 
“Let me taste it,” said the general. 
“But’—began the orderly. “Let me 
taste it, I say!” and he tasted it. “Dis- 
graceful!” he exclaimed. “It’s for all 
the world like dish-water.” The or- 
derly saluted. “That's what it is, sir!” 
he said. 





The number of anecdotes that for- 
eign papets print about Mark Twain 
show how world-wide is the popularity 
of the famous humorist and suffrag- 
ist. Here is an amusing story from a 
German paper, Das Buch fiir Alle: 
On one of his lecture trips, Mark 
Twain arrived at a small town. Be- 
fore dinner he went to a barber shop 
to be shaved. 
“You are a stranger?” asked the 
barber. 
“Yes,” Mark Twain replied. “This 
is the first time I’ve been here.” 
“You chose a good time to come,” 
the barber continued. “Mark Twain 
is going to read and lecture tonight. 
You'll go, I suppose?” 

“Oh, I guess so.” 

“Have you bought your ticket?” 

“Not yet.” 

“But everything is sold out. 
have to stand.” 


You'll 


“How very annoying!” Mark Twain 
said, with a sigh. “I never saw such 
luck! I always have to stand when 
that fellow lectures.” 


REPUBLICANS NOW 
CLAIM CREDIT 


Everyone Else, Says California 
Woman, Had Already Assumei 
Glory for Suffrage 








A California woman writes to The 
Woman’s Journal: 

“It is laughable to read the tele 
graphic news of the recent Republican 
Convention in California, The Pro 
gressives captured the State in 1910, 
and while they were in control, won- 
an suffrage was adopted. All politi- 
cal parties endorsed the suffrage 
amendment, but the straight Repub: 
licans were in eclipse just then, Now 
the old-line Republicans have met, and 
one of their proclamations is that they 
gave votes to California women. No- 
body knew it. Everybody else had 
already claimed the credit for woman 


suffrage, because nothing succeeds 
like success. Politics is both serious 
and comic.” 


—____ 

A monster meeting was held in the 
People’s palace at Amsterdam, Hol 
land, on Feb. 15, to petition Parlia 
ment that women be given equal suf: 
frage in the Tevised constitution o 
The Netherlands. The meetiné 


which was called by the Woman St 
frage Society, was preceded by 
parade through the principal street 
of Amsterdam, all political and oth 
organizations in sympathy with 





commission. ed - 


Purpose of the movement taking pat 
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